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SHADOWS. 


(Concluded from page 1906.) 


or unintentional, is a shadow of his thought in rela- 

tion to the senses. What the student of shadows 

observes concerning physical shadows is as true of 
these thought shadows. One’s shadows appear larger when 
far away and become smaller as the shadow maker 
approaches them. All shadows must change or altogether 
disappear. From vague outlines shadows appear, become 
solid and assume importance in proportion to the attention 
and thought which is given to them. Man, the incarnated 
mind, does not see his shadow. Man sees and throws shad- 
ows when he puts his back to the light. Man sees shadows 
only when he looks away from the light. He who looks at 
the light sees no shadows. When looking steadily at a 
shadow for the light in the shadow, the shadow disappears as 
the light is seen. An acquaintance with shadows means 
familiarity with the worlds. A study of shadows is a begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

All physical things and acts are originated by desire and 
projected and brought about by thoughts. ‘This is true of the 
growing of a grain of wheat or of an apple as well as of 
building and running a railroad or an aeroplane. Each is 
the projection by thought, as a visible shadow or a copy, of 
an invisible form. The visible shadows are seen by ordinary 


ea physical work or production of man, intentional 
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men. ‘They cannot see the processes by which the shadows 
are cast. ‘They do not know the laws of shadows and can- 
not understand the relationships between the shadow maker 
and his shadows. 


Wheat and apples have existed from the earliest history 
of man. Yet both would degenerate into unrecognizable 
growths without the thought and care of man. ‘The forms 
exist, but their copies cannot be projected as physical shad- 
ows except by man. Wheat and apples and all other growths 
are the bringing of the invisible elements, fire, air, water and 
earth, into visibility. ‘The elements are not in themselves 
perceived. They are perceived only when combined and 
precipitated by or after the invisible form of wheat or apple 
or other growth. 


According to its wants or needs desire demands food, 
and the thought of man provides it. ‘The food is seen when 
it is provided, but generally the mental processes by which it 
is provided are not seen nor understood, and seldom thought 
of. A railroad does not rise up out of the ground nor fal} 
from the skies, and is the gift of no other deity than the mind 
of man. Lumbering freight trains, luxurious cars speeding 
on solid steel rails, are shadows of thoughts by the minds 
who projected them. The forms of cars and details of 
appointments were thought out and given form in the mind 
before it was possible for them to become physical shadows 
and physical facts. Large areas were deforested in thought 
before the sound of the axe was heard, and great quantities 
of iron were mined and wrought in thought before one rail 
was laid or a mining shaft was sunk. ‘The canoe and the 
ocean liner first existed in the mind before man’s thought 
could project on the waters the shadows of their forms. The 
plans of every cathedral first took form in the mind before 
the outlines of its shadow were projected against the back- 
ground of the sky. Hospitals, prisons, law-courts, palaces, 
music halls, market places, homes, public offices, buildings 
of grand proportions or of primitive form, structures on steel 
frames or made of boughs and thatch, all are shadows of 
invisible forms, projected and made visible and tangible by 
the thought of man. As projections, these shadows are phys- 
ical facts because they are evident to the senses. 

Imperceptible to the senses, the causes and processes 
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by which shadows are projected become more important and 
more evident to the mind when the mind will not allow itself 
to be obscured by its form while standing in its shadow, but 
will see these as they are by the light which it sheds. 

Each shadow projected forms part of a larger shadow, 
and many of these are part of the precipitation of a still 
larger shadow, and all form one great shadow. As many 
minds as are at work so many shadows are projected and all 
make up the great shadow. In this way we get the shadows 
which we call food, clothes, a flower, a house, a boat, a ,box, 
a table, a bed, a store, a bank, a skyscraper. ‘These and other 
shadows make up the shadow called a village, town or city. 
Many of these connected and related by other shadows, build 
up the shadow called the nation, country or world. All are 
precipitations of invisible forms. 


Many minds may try by thought to conceive of the idea 
of the particular form before one succeeds in bearing the 
thought into form. When one such form is created it is not 
seen by the senses, but it is perceived by the mind. When 
one such thought is projected into the invisible world of 
form, many minds perceive it and work with it and strive 
to give it a shadow, until one of them succeeds by the light of 
his mind in projecting its shadow into the physical world of 
shadows. ‘Then other minds are able to conceive of the form 
by its copy or shadow and to project a multiplicity of its 
shadows. In this way the shadows of the forms of thoughts 
were and are conceived, and brought into this physical world. 
In this way physical shadows are reproduced and perpetu- 
ated. In this way machines and mechanical devices are 
thought of and their shadows projected. In this way the 
thought of man projects into this physical world the shadows 
of the forms and the thoughts which he discovers in the astral 
or psychic and mentai worlds. So were the shadows of early 
man brought into existence. So was a wheel, the steam 
engine, the automobile and the aeroplane, shadowed forth 
through their invisible forms by thought. So were these 
shadows, duplicated, varied and multiplied. So will be pro- 
jected into this physical world by thought the shadow of forms 
of ideals now but dimly perceived. 


Lands, houses, offices, property, all the physical posses- 
sions for which men so mightily strive, do not satisfy, and 
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are the outermost of empty shadows. ‘They seem to be, but 
are not most important to man. Their importance to man 
does not lie in themselves, but in the thought which man puts 
into them. Their greatness is in the thought which is in 
them. Without the thought by which they are projected and 
maintained they would crumble into shapeless masses and be 
blown away, as dust. 

Social, industrial, political and religious organizations 
and institutions fill out and enliven the otherwise empty 
shadows, and these, too, are shadows provided and projected 
by thought of organizations, formalities, usages and habits. 

Man thinks that he does, but he does not really delight 
in the shadows of the physical world. He believes that his 
delight is in the shadow, whereas it is so only as long as he 
fills the shadow out with his desire and his thought, and 
while his ideals are in accord with his desires.. When his 
desires or his ideals change, then that thing which was the 
object of desire seems to him an empty shadow, for his thought 
and interests have been removed. 


The values which men attach to the physical shadows 
which are termed possessions, are given because of the thought 
which is connected with these. And so man casts his shad- 
OWS as possessions, which are the projections into this shadow 
world, of the high or low ideals with which his thought is con- 
cerned. And so he projects and builds up in the physical 
world great institutions and organizations and a home, and 
these are maintained as long as his interest in the shadows of 
his creations shall last. But when his ideal is changed, his 
thought is transferred, his interest ceases and that which he 
sought and valued most and considered real, he sees to be a 
shadow only. 


Life after life man projects his physical shadow house 
and lives in it. and enjoys the thought of it. He builds his 
house of shadows in this shadow world until he cannot hold 
his house of shadows together, and he passes through the 
shadow of life and through shadows of his hopes and fears, of 
longings and dislikes, until he reaches the end and passes 
through the shadows of his ideals in the heaven world which 
he has built: He lives through the shadow of heaven until 
his desires call him back into the physical shadow world. 
Here again he comes to project and then chase the shadow oi 
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money, to live in the shadow of poverty, to be tortured by the 
shadow of pain, enthralled by the shadow of pleasure, lured 
on by the shadow of hope, held back by the shadow of doubt, 
and so he passes through the morning and evening of his life, 
lives through the shadows of youth and old age until he learns 
the uselessness of striving for shadows and sees that this phys- 
ical world and all things in it are shadows. 

That all physical things are shadows is learned after 
many lives and through much suffering. But learn it man 
must, whether by choice or by force. At some time he must 
learn the futility of longing for, chasing after or depending 
upon shadows, and at some time he will desist. This learn- 
ing and ceasing to strive will not make of man a hater or 
one indifferent to his kind, a pessimist or a useless member of 
society. It will prevent him from giving undue value to 
shadows. 


One who has learned that all physical things are shad- 
ows, learns also that the world is a school of shadows. He 
takes his place in the school of shadows, and helps to prepare 
others to enter or assist other students to learn the lessons 
which shadows teach. He knows, however, that it is not well 
to encourage all to become students of shadows, nor to show 
to everyone that physical things are shadows. The experi- 
ences of life will do this when it is time. The eyes which 
see shadows only are not strong enough to stand the light 
which their shadows obscure. The student of shadows gives 
full value to his own and all other physical shadows. By 
his physical shadow he learns the nature and use and limits 
of all other physical shadows. In his physical shadow he 
learns of the kinds of shadows which are in the other worlds 
and how they affect him, and how to deal with them as they 
pass over him. 


Even while living in his physical shadow, and without 
being able to see astral images, and without having any of 
the astral senses developed, the student of shadows can tell 
when an astral or other shadow is passing over him. He may 
know its nature and the cause of its coming. 

All astral shadows act directly on and affect the senses. 
All mental shadows act on and influence the mind. Passion, 
anger, lust, malice, fear, greed, slothfulness, laziness and 
sensuality which move the senses to action, and particularly 
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such which stimulate the senses without any visible cause, are 
the shadows of astral forces and forms which affect the astral 
form body, and this moves and acts through its physical 
shadow. Vanity, pride, gloom, despondency, selfishness, are 
shadows thrown on the incarnated mind from the thoughts in 
the mental world. 

By action and reaction the shadows of thoughts and the 
shadows of astral forms and forces may influence the mind 
and the senses and impel one to do that which is opposed to 
his better judgment. A student of shadows may learn to 
detect the different kinds of shadows by watching the play 
of the shadows as they pass over the field of his senses or as 
they affect his mental states. If he is not yet able to distin- 
ugish these in himself he may watch the play of shadows on 
others. Then he can see how he is affected when the different 
shadows pass over him and prompt him to action. He will 
see how the astral shadows thrown on the senses by the fires of 
desire cause man to act like a hungry or maddened brute and 
commit all manner of offenses. He may watch the shadows 
of the thoughts of selfishness, avarice and gain, and see how 
they influence him to take away by intrigue or ruthless force 
from others, by all manner of pretext their possessions, 
regardless of destitution or disgrace to which he reduces them. 
He will see that men who are moved by and who chase shad- 
ows are deadened to the voice of reason. 

When a man will deal with his own shadows as reason 
dictates, he will learn how to disperse his shadows when they 
come. He will learn that every shadow may be dispelled by 
turning to reason and by looking at the light. He will know 
that when he invokes and looks at the light, the light will 
dispel the shadow and cause it to disappear. So when come 
the shadows which cause moods of despondency, gloom and 
pessimism to obscure the mind, he may by consulting his 
reason and turning to the light in aspiration see through the 
shadows. 

When a student of shadows is able to see his true light and 
be guided by it, he is able to stand in his physical shadow 
without being obscured by it and he is able to deal with 
shadows at their true value. He has learned the secret of 
shadows. 


THE END. 
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THE FAITH OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By SIDNEY G. P. CORYN. 


tonic dialogues known as the Timzous. Solon, you 

will remember, is represented as conversing with the 

Egyptian priest, and he asks how it is that Egypt had 
preserved so marvellous a knowledge of the past and was so 
rich in wisdom, while the rest of the world, even his beloved 
Greece, was in a state almost of barbarism? And the priest 
tells him that Egypt, owing to her geographical position has 
never been subject to the cataclysms of fire, flood and earth- 
quake that have successively overwhelmed all other nations, 
wiping out their records and destroying their traditions, and 
that as a result she possessed the stored wisdom of 50,000 
years. But this, our commentators tell us, is an absurdity, an 
exaggeration of the Oriental mind. Professor Jowett, indeed 
—and he is the greatest of the Platonic critics—speaks of the 
“gorgeous lies” in which he supposes Plato to indulge. The 
Egyptian civilization, we are assured, is not more than 10,000 
years old, that it began dimly with Menes of the First Dynasty, 
and tottered to its fall under the Ptolomies. And yet Lenor- 
mant reminds us that in an inscription of the Fourth Dynasty, 
mention is made of the Sphinx as being a monument whose 
origin was lost in the night of time, and that it had been 
found by chance in this reign, buried by the desert sand be- 
neath which it had been forgotten for long generations. The 
Fourth Dynasty carries us back to 4,000 years before Christ. 
Judge then of the antiquity of the Sphinx. 

But let us see if there is any way by which we can arrive 
at the age of Egypt and so prove or disprove the claims of 
the priest of Khem, that he and his sacred order had the 
stored wisdom of 500 centuries. It is to astronomy that we 
must turn for such verification. It is the zodiac that has pre- 
served for us the mighty records of races, of worlds, of sys- 
tems. It is the zodiac that measures for us the length of a 
pulse beat and the soundless march of the flaming stars, and 
the Egyptians yoked their chariot to the stars and registered 
the mile stones as they passed them. 


I ET me remind you of that most beautiful of the Pla- 
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Look for example at the great zodiac pictured upon the 
roof of the temple at Denderah. Examine its hundreds of 
figures, each one still palpitating with symbolic meaning. The 
ideographs upon that zodiac and upon the papyri tell us that 
when that great picture was painted the sun was in the sign 
of the Virgin, at the spring equinox, and that it had returned 
to that sign three times within the observation of their priests. 
The precession of the equinoctial points around the zodiacal 
circle occupies 25,920 years. When our calendar was formed, 
the sun at the spring equinox was in the sign of Aries; and 
six signs separate Aries from Virgo. It is therefore fourteen 
thousand years since the sun was in Virgo at the equinox. But 
that was the third appearance of the sun in that sign and for 
the sun to be three times in the sign of Virgo requires a period 
of at least 62,000 years and at most 87,000. ‘Taking the low- 
est calculation we find the Denderah zodiac making prac- 
tically the same claim as the Egyptian priest made to Solon. 

Let me make this matter clear by a diagram which shall 
be in strict accord with the accepted science of to-day. It 
shall have nothing occult nor suspicious about it. Now [| have 
said that the length of the precession, the time required for 
the pole of the equator to travel round the pole of the ecliptic, 
is 25,920 years. That was the ancient Egyptian measurement 
and it does not precisely correspond with the measurements 
of our astronomers to-day, who indeed are not in exact agree- 
ment among themselves. Some say that the precessional year 
is 25,900 years, while others make it a few years more or a 
few years less. 

IF we are to understand the occult chronology of Egypt, a 
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comprehension of the equinoctial changes is essential to us. 
Upon these changes depended the hierarchical succession of 
gods, and the great cycles of time were all measured from the 
same basis. We are all familiar with the fact that the broad 
path of the ecliptic or the zodiac, is the apparent course of the 
sun and the actua/ course of the planets around the sun. The 
earth, on her yearly journey, passes along the belt of the eclip- 
tic or the Zodiac, and the sun is the centre of the circle that 
she describes. Now it is evident that if the earth maintained 
an upright position as she traveled around the circle of the 
ecliptic the terrestrial poles would correspond with the poles 
of the ecliptic. But they do not correspond because the earth, 
instead of maintaining an upright position has her poles tilted 
away from the poles of the ecliptic. In other words, the 
plane of the earth’s equator does not correspond with the 
plane of the ecliptic, and perhaps this will be made addi- 
tionally clear by means of a simple diagram. 


Here we see two circles represented as ovals for the pur- 
pose of showing their intersection and inclination. The 
circle A B is the ecliptic or zodiac, the apparent circle of the 
Earth and the other planets. The circle C D represents the 
plane of the Earth’s equator, or the tilted position of the equa- 
tor in relation to the Ecliptic. The line H drawn perpen- 
dicular to the Ecliptic is the pole of the Ecliptic. The line 
G drawn at right angles to the plane of the Equator is the pole 
of thé Equator. The two points of intersection E and F are 
the Vernal and Autumnal Equinoxes. The Precession of 
the Equinoxes is caused by the movement of the Pole of the 
Ecliptic or, in the diagram of the point G around the point H. 
It is this movement that occupies 25,920 years and that forms 
the basis for nearly every occult cycle. There is no number 
of equal importance in the whole science of cycles. 


Now it is evident that this movement of the equatorial 
pole implies a shifting of the points of intersection at E and 
F, that is to say of the equinoctial points. These points will 
indeed shift right round the circle with each revolution of the 
terrestrial pole. The circle of the Ecliptic being divided into 
the twelve zodiacal signs the equinoctial points will occupy 
each sign for the space of 2,160 years, and as each sign meas- 
ures 30 degrees or one twelfth of the circle, the equinoctial 
points will remain in each degree for the space of 72 years. 
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It is thus evident that we can at once determine the date of 
any ancient event if we know the position in the Zodiac that 
the Sun then occupied at the Vernal Equinox. It is a simple 
matter of calculation at the rate of 72 years to one degree of 
the zodiacal circle. It may be worth while to suggest that 
all these movements are reproduced in man, the microcosm. 
The zodiac corresponds with a certain human magnetic aura, 
the spiritual monad is the sun, and the planets correspond 
with the human principles. It may be that the spiritual illu- 
mination results from certain aspects of the “signs” and the 
“planets” which in turn result from induced states of con- 
sciousness, the whole being governed by time periods pre- 
cisely proportioned to those of the celestial cycles. As above, 
so below. There are, of course, other correspondences into 
which it would be hardly relevant to enter, but we may 
remember in passing that not only has every sign of the zodiac 
its influence upon terrestrial affairs, but also every decanate 
or set of ten degrees, as well as every quinary, or set of five 
degrees. ‘Those curious upon such points should consult the 
Schemhamphorasch as well as try to identify some of the 
more important of the forces in their own consciousness. 


But how did the Egyptians make that measurement at 
alle Even with our instruments of precision we cannot meas- 
ure that great circle exactly, and they had no instruments. 
At least we have never found any. We have the paint boxes 
with which the Egyptian ladies painted their faces, and with 
the help of a little water to soften the dried color we could 
paint our faces with those same colors to-day, but we do not 
know how to make pigments that shall thus defy time. Our 
best surgeons to-day could not bandage a body as the Egyp- 
tians bandage their mummies, nor could our engineers erect 
the buildings that they erected. We have the dolls that they 
gave to their children, the ploughs with which they worked 
their fields, their implements of peace and of war, the let- 
ters of their lovers, the accounts of their merchants. We can 
reconstruct the life of ancient Egypt almost from hour to 
hour, but we cannot find that they had any scientific instru- 
ments. And yet they measured that majestic circle of the 
equinoxes. How did they do it? We have only just suc- 
ceeded in doing it, but they did it thousands of years ago. 
I wish that space allowed me to dwell upon this precessional 
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cycle, because it is the key to all great cosmic cycles, and 
it would be easy to prove that the measurement arrived at 
in ancient Egypt was also the precise measurement used in 
ancient India, and that all the yugas and the kalpas and the 
manvantaras are exact multiples of the 25,920. And because 
there are these great recurrent cycles in the universe so also 
there must be recurrent cycles in human life. Learn the pro- 
portion of one cosmic cycle to another and you can learn also 
the human cycles and so understand practically that there are 
indeed tides in the affairs of men. Recall the old occult 
axiom, ‘“‘as above, so below.” It is the key to magic. Wher- 
ever you find a law or a force in the universe you will find 
that same law or force in yourselves. You will remember 
the toy known as the camera obscura. You entered a dark- 
ened room which had a tiny lens in one of its walls and then 
upon an illuminated disk you saw a minute reproduction of 
everything that would be visible from the universe. When 
we learn something about the universe, we have learned also 
something about ourselves. When we learn something about 
ourselves, we have learned something about the universe. 
Presently I shall have to recur briefly to these zodiacal cycles, 
because the faith of Egypt was based largely upon them as 
all enlightened faiths must be. 

Now what do we know of the religion of Egypt? Until 
the discovery of the Rosetta stone we knew nothing at all. 
We only knew that a mighty civilization once existed in the 
country of the Nile, for the stupendous works of that civiliza- 
tion spoke for themselves. We knew that even our best ma- 
chinery could not build the pyramids nor erect the Sphinx, 
but the inner life of Egypt was closed to us because we had 
no key by which to read their inscriptions. And the inscrip- 
tions were everywhere in a tantalizing prodigality. They 
were graven upon the eternal rock; they were painted in 
imperishable colors upon the papyri that encumbered every 
spadeful of earth, and they were printed upon thousands of 
yards of mummy wrappings. Wherever the eye rested there 
were the records of a mighty race, but they were illegible. 
The key was lost. The language was dead even as though it 
had never been. 

Then came the discovery of the Rosetta stone with its 
carved inscription, upon one side in Egyptian and upon the 
other side in Greek. We need not quarrel with the scientists 
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who speak of the lucky chance that opened for them the doors 
to Egyptian literature, that gave them the material by means 
of which they could slowly and painfully reconstruct the 
language. The theory of chance usually has to work over- 
time when the modern scientist is the taskmaster, but we 
may see something more than chance in such a discovery as 
this. From that day until now the work of decipherment 
has gone on apace, but it has been outstripped by the work 
of discovery. At this moment in the British Museum there 
are said to be eight tons of Egyptian manuscripts waiting 
translation, and every day adds to their number. But already 
we have enough to reconstruct the life of Egypt. Her domes. 
tic life no longer has any secrets for us. We can waich at 
the birth of the child, we can see him in the nursery and at 
school, we can be present at his marriage, we can follow him 
through his business or professional career, and we can join 
the procession that follows him to the tomb. We know what 
he hoped for and what he feared; we can read the letters that 
he wrote to the maiden, to his children at school, to the judge, 
the lawyer and the doctor. In fact, we see the whole domestic 
life of Egypt from the cradle to the grave unroll itself before 
our eyes. Truly it is a marvellous story. Egypt though dead 
yet speaketh. If we ourselves could question the priest of 
Thais, as did Solon, if we could ask him what was the dom- 
inant principle underlying the religous life of the nation, | 
think he would say that it was a realization of eternal life. 
This must indeed have been the one ever present verity in the 
mind of Egypt, for its symbol meets the eye with an almost 
tiresome profusion. Everywhere we see the circle surmount- 
ing the cross. It is graven upon the rocks, the pictured gods 
hold it within their grasp, the mummy wrappings and the 
papyri are covered with it. Amid the tinsel and the ginger- 
bread civilization of to-day we can hardly realize the in- 
tensity with which the primitive mind held to this concep- 
tion of eternal life, of life for evermore. It was not a theory. 
It was the supreme fact in nature, obvious like the sunrise, as 
indisputable as bodily death. Andrew Lang tells us that 
among the early Britons the men painted themselves with 
woad and ran naked through the woods. A belief in eternal 
life was so real that a promise to pay a debt in a future exist- 
ence was considered a satisfactory discharge of that debt. 
Think of such faith as that, for it was also the faith of Egypt. 
Think of the calmness, the resolution, the fortitude that must 
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come from this realization of eternal life. Not one in ten 
thousand of the men of to-day have any approach to it. How 
many even among theosophists have it? We may think we 
have it. We may believe that the eternity of our lives is a 
reality to us, but we can easily put it to the test. Could any 
one of the petty ambitions of the day possess us as they do 
if we could hold them in the perspective of a life for ever- 
more? Would not our importances shrivel into nothing be- 
fore that gorgeous vision? Could we ever again be jealous, 
or greedy for money or applause or approbation, if the stu- 
pendous background of eternity were before our eyes dwarf- 
ing all lesser things? Would not unselfishness and kindness 
be the only things comparable thereto? 

The ancient Egyptians believed also in reincarnation and 
in metempsychosis and if we may judge from the frequent 
references to the “divine memory” that occur in their writ- 
ings we may believe that a memory of past lives was by no 
means uncommon with them. It could hardly be otherwise. 
We also should remember, if we were but willing to dig the 
channels for the waters of memory that will never run with- 
out those channels. Of what advantage is it to believe in the 
great life if we persistently live the little lifer It was said 
that those who lived the life should know of the doctrine, 
and how shall we say that we believe in reincarnation, in the 
perpetuity of life, while we are still swayed by petty ambi- 
tions, by trivial hopes, by pitiful enthusiasms? Every time 
we think and act in consonance with the larger life, with that 
great, careless dignity that would come with its realization, 
then are we digging the channels for memory and every pet- 
tiness must silt them up. If we will make the vast ocean of 
eternal life the criterion of our thoughts, doing and thinking 
nothing unworthy of it, assigning every event to its due and 
relative place in proportion to the whole, then indeed must 
memory come. If our minds as well as our bodies are 
bounded by the three score years and ten, then truly have 
we closed the larger senses of the soul. We have allowed our 
minds to be polarized by the span of one earth life. Change 
the polarity by changing the habit of thought. Think in 
eternities and the knowledge of eternity will come to us. 

The religion of Egypt is not something that can be com- 
pressed into a creed because its externals varied from age 
to age. Remember that we are dealing with a vast period of 
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time and with a faith that was largely astronomical, and 
therefore that varied with the astronomical cycles. None the 
less there were certain basic beliefs that persisted, so far as 
we can tell, from the beginning to the end, and behind them 
is the changing panorama of the zodiacal gods. For example, 
the worship of Osiris, of Isis and of Horus was perpetual, and 
I think if I remind you of their story its meaning will be 
self-evident in the light of the western faith of to-day. 

There was then a time when the gods ruled over men, 
and under the benign sway of Osiris there was no sin upon 
earth, and sorrow and hate found no lodgment in the minds 
of mortals. But there is a monotony even in bliss, and so men 
grew weary of virtue and listened to the tempting voice of 
Typhon, the destroyer, and discord broke out upon earth and 
the awakened powers of evil made war upon Osiris and mur- 
dered him and scattered his mutilated body throughout the 
world. Then Isis, mourning for her lord, and refusing to 
be comforted, wandered forth upon the earth and collected 
the limbs of Osiris into one place and fell upon his body weep- 
ing. And she, being a virgin, conceived and bore a son whose 
name was Horus and who should be the savior of the world. 
And so men, sorely repenting of the evil that they had done, 
and because the world was full of rage and hate, called upon 
Osiris to reign over them once more. Osiris was dead in the 
underworld, but the promise was given that in the fulness of 
time his infant son, Horus, born of the virgin, should sit upon 
the throne of his father, and the golden age should come once 
more upon earth and within the hearts of men. But Osiris 
sat in the judgment seat of Amenti holding the disc of life, 
the symbol of reward and the scourge of punishment, and to 
him must come all souls who would enter the fields of Aanru, 
where the wheat grows seven cubits high. “I am he that 
was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, and I have the 
keys of heaven and of hell”; or, as said the god in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, “I am life and I am death. I am the child 
of the night of time.” 

When the early Christians came into Egypt, they were 
sorely distressed to find there the carved images of Isis, the 
virgin mother of heaven, with her aureoled infant in her lap; 
and, fearing lest the dawning Christian faith of the world 
should be disturbed by this revelation of the eternity of divine 
love, they mixed plaster and cement and covered over the tell- 
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tale carvings—and so preserved them for a later age; why 
you might take some of those immeasurably ancient pictures 
of the virgin mother and son, of Isis and Horus, and transfer 
them as illustrations to your Sunday School books. No one 
would ever know the difference, so like are they. And there 
were other gods that never lost their place in the esteem of 
ancient Egypt, for we find their effigies persisting on the 
papyri of all the dynasties. There was Ra, the sun, the sym- 
bol of the eternal progress of the soul. Ra was the lord of 
the celestial boat. He carried the souls of the dead into the 
underworld and they went down with him over the western 
horizon to be judged in the halls of Amenti and before the 
forty-two assessors. Ra was the god of life and the god of 
reincarnation, for the sun that sets will rise again, and the 
splendor of the east will atone for the shadows of the west. 
And surely here the analogy is a very perfect one. The 
Egyptians knew well that while sunset and sunrise seem to 
follow each other in perfect sequence day after day, yet each 
dawn sees the sun with all his retinue of planets in a part of 
space where they have never been before. For the sun him- 
self is moving ever forward and onward as he travels on his 
own orbit of immeasurable and inconceivable dimension, 
around a circle so vast that it is incomputable. 

Then, too, there was the great god Thoth, he with the 
[bis head, and who carries the stylus and the tablets. Thoth 
is the scribe and the recorder, and upon his tablets he writes 
every deed of men upon the earth. We shall see Thoth again 
presently, in the hall of Amenti, when he is called upon to 
present the life story of the dead man and to read from his 
tablets and to the judges every thought of his heart. Thoth 
is Karma and the Egyptian must have been ever mindful of 
the day when every secret sin should be made known before 
the great judge of heaven and of earth. It is true that Chris- 
tianity also was reminded of the functions of Thoth, inasmuch 
as Christ said that God is not mocked and that for every 
idle word ye shall answer in the day of judgment. But then 
we have learned how to rob our religion of every salutary 
feature by the intrusion of a vicarious atonement, forgiveness 
of sins and such-like inventions of Satan. We have per- 
suaded ourselves that we may live any sort of life that we 
please and then, by a deathbed repentance, wipe clean the 
tablets of Thoth and so sweep through the gates of gold on the 
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merits of another. But for the Egyptian, the fear of god was 
the beginning of wisdom and the inexorable Thoth barred 
the way to the field of Aanru until every idle word had been 
answered for, and atoned for. 

And another great god was Anubis, the dog watcher, 
whose home was in the dog star and whose function it was to 
watch over and to guard the sacred mysteries from the intru- 
sion of the unworthy. Anubis was a pyramid god and him, 
too, we shall find presently, as we follow the dead man into 
the underworld. We shall find him on guard before the door 
of the judgment hall of Osiris, and he will stand beside the 
scale as the heart of the dead man is weighed. Then there 
is the dark Nephthys, the sister of Isis, and you will remem. 
ber the Mary who was a Magdalen, as there was a Mary who 
was the mother of Jesus. All these gods seem to have per- 
sisted throughout the dynasties, although sometimes one or 
the other was raised to special favor in the popular mind, 
just as Christianity has passed through its various phases, ex- 
alting and debasing particular doctrines and creeds. 

But let us look for a moment at the cyclic gods that were 
worshipped while their particular cycles persisted eventu- 
ally giving place to others as the cycles changed. And here 
I must refer once more to the diagram. You will have seen 
already how the equinoctial points fall backward through 
the signs, and how they pass through all the signs in 25,920 
years. It is thus evident that the sun at the vernal equinox 
will remain in any one sign for 2,160 years exactly. Each 
sign being 30 degrees in length, the equinoctial points will 
move through one degree of the great circle in 72 years, and 
there will be 72 quinaries or sets of five degrees, and the 
equinoctial points will remain in each of these quinaries for 
360 years. There is a lesser angel for each degree in the 
Egyptian system, as there was also in the Shemhamphorasch 
of the Hebrews and of the Kabbalah. You will remember the 
references to the number 72 in Revelations. Now as the sun 
passed into each new sign of the zodiac at the equinox, that 
is to say, every 2,160 years, a new order of gods came into 
power. And so about six thousand years ago we find the 
reign of the bull headed gods, because the sun had entered 
the sign of Taurus, the bull, and they persisted for over two 
thousand years and then gave place to the ram headed gods; 
and they endured for another two thousand years. And thea 
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Egypt herself came to an end; and to find the continuation of 
the system we have to betake ourselves to Galilee, where Jesus 
the Christ was born under the sign of the Fishes. You will 
remember the advice given to the early Christians by one 
of the fathers, that if they would make an image of their lord, 
let it be in the form of a fish, or of a ship running before 
the wind. And in the catacombs of Rome we find many a 
tomb bearing the sculptured sign of the fishes, or Pisces. 
Jonah, you will remember, was thrown up by the great fish. 
When Jesus wished to feed the multitude, he gave them fishes. 
The change of the cyclic gods meant that a new spiritual 
force had entered the world. It was the Messianic cycle, and 
we may believe that in all cases it was signalized by the ap- 
pearance of a great teacher as well as by cataclysms, great 
or small, universal wars, and the birth pangs of a new 
thought. Jesus came when the sun passed into the sign of 
the fishes, two thousand years ago. The sun is now passing 
into the sign of Aquarius. Therefore it may be that we should 
do well to watch and pray, for in an hour we know not the 
son of man cometh. Indeed the decks seem to be cleared for 
some great arrival. So far as we can see there is not now 
upon earth a single great man, while twenty years ago they 
could be counted almost by the dozen. With Tolstoy went 
the last of the giants, while not for generations has the whole 
world been so full of rumors of wars, of brooding revolution, 
of the wrecks of beautiful and stately things. It may be that 
some of us here shall not taste of death until we have seen 
the new day break through the thunder clouds that will 
brood over a shuddering world. 

With one impressive exception Egypt had no literature, 
and it is to that one exception that | want to draw your at- 
tention. I refer to ‘““The Book of the Dead.” Of this there 
are three complete copies in existence, the papyrus of Ani, 
the Turin papyrus, and a papyrus said to be the most per- 
tect of all, that was discovered some few months ago. The 
Book of the Dead is so called because it seems to consist of 
a description of the after-death wanderings of the soul in the 
underworld. But no one who is at all acquainted with the 
story of ancient initiations can believe that this remarkable 
work is other than a story of initiation, a complex, detailed 
and wonderful narrative of the evolution of the soul until it 
finally triumphs forever over matter and enters into its heri- 
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tage of godhood. Even if this be the essential purpose of the 
MSS., nothing is more likely than that portions of it were 
also used for ordinary funerary purposes and that mourners 
were comforted by the recitation of the solemn hymns and 
invocations that had been immemorially sanctified by the 
highest uses to which the language could be put. None the 
less, the Book of the Dead is a transcript of the initiation cere. 
monies in the Great Pyramid; it is a description of the ex- 
periences of the soul under the hot-house cultivation of 
occultism. 

It is natural that we should know very little of the 
mechanism of these ceremonies. They were conducted in pro- 
found secrecy and under solemn oaths of reticence. None 
the less, we know something of the procedure, perhaps 
through the treachery of lesser initiates, perhaps by the per- 
mission of the hierophants at a time when little but the shell 
of their real meaning remained. And what we do know is 
worth attention. But it is only of the mechanism that we 
know anything at all, except what we may glean from the 
Book of the Dead itself; and even on these ancient papyri the 
omissions and the erasures are strangely suggestive. 

But put out of your mind all that you have ever read as 
to the trials and the temptations to which the aspirant was 
subjected. They are imaginary. Certainly there were no 
beautiful women to tempt the senses, nor was the candidate 
subjected to puerile tests that remind us more of a modern 
school sorority than anything else. But we may believe that 
the preliminary exercises were in the nature of a prolonged 
self communion combined with appropriate meditations and 
spiritual exercises. The great temptations are those that leave 
the brow unruffled and the pulse unquickened, and no one 
could even approach the outer hem of the dress of Isis in 
whom was the capability of the grosser sins. But we may 
believe that some two or three days before the final ceremony 
the aspirant was immured in a little rock-hewn dungeon deep 
in the heart of the pyramid and connected by a narrow pas- 
sage with the King’s Chamber. There he was left in dark- 
ness and without food until the natural force of his body must 
have been well nigh exhausted, and then a voice commanded 
him to make his way upward through the dark and difficult 
passage into the King’s Chamber. You will remember that 
“straight is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
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life, and few there be that find it.” When at last he found 
himself in the great chamber, it was empty save for the 
mighty sarcophagus that stood and still stands in the center, 
with the attendant priests around it. By them he was seized 
and thrown into a deep trance, and crucified upon a cross 
of wood, and laid within the rock hewn tomb for three days 
and nights. At the expiration of the three days and nights he 
was taken from the tomb, released from the cross, carried to 
the outer edge of the pyramid and placed where the rays of 
the rising sun should strike upon his brow and so arouse him. 
It was during those three days of trance that he was initiated 
and taught the things that it is not lawful for man to utter. 
Henceforth, he was more than a man. He was a god, clothed 
with godlike wisdom and power; within his mind the memory 
of the shining figure of Isis who had touched him with the 
fire that never dies and given to him the light that never was 
on land or sea. 

But to turn to the Book of the Dead. There are some 
one hundred and forty chapters in the book, and each one 
seems to be separate and distinct; but they are all related to 
the passage of the dead man through the place of shadows. 
The best of the MSS. the papyrus of Ani is illustrated in 
colors, and the colors to-day are as fresh and vivid as when 
they were painted on the parchment thousands of years ago. 
The first illustration shows us the mummy ready for the tomb. 
There are the mourners and the attendants, and behind the 
bier is the car of baked meats intended for the use of the 
dead man on his pilgrimage. Thenceforth we are to see the 
dead man in the underworld and to follow his vicissitudes 
until he reaches the judgment hall of Osiris and walks among 
the stars. It is indeed a strange pilgrimage. Judge of it by 
some few of the titles of the chapters. 

Here is a chapter on “beating back the crocodiles.” It 
is Strange that the crocodile should here be regarded as an 
enemy of the soul, seeing that the crocodile was also a sacred 
animal. He was sacred because he reminded the Egyptian 
of his own dual nature. The crocodile dragged himself from 
the waters of the Nile to greet the rising sun, and while the 
upper half was buried in the mud and the slime of the river. 
Thus, said the devotee, is it with man whose higher nature is 
immersed in the glory of divinity and whose lower nature is 
deep in the mire of passion and self love. And so the croco- 
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dile became sacred as a symbol; but in the Book of the Dea; 
it is regarded as a foe. Then there is a chapter on repulsing 
the serpents, on not letting the head be cut off, on not suffer. 
ing corruption, on drawing away from evil recollections, on 
causing the soul to be reunited with the body, on the acquisi. 
tion of a tongue wherewith to speak in the presence of Osiris 
on acquiring a recollection of immeasurable times, and op 
purifying the heart that it may not be ashamed in the presence 
of Thoth and of Osiris. 

The chief occupation of the dead man is in resisting the 
attacks of his enemies, and they come from every side to bar 
his path. They will take from him his tongue that he shall 
not plead, and his heart that he shall be ashamed, and his 
head that he shall die by the wayside, and he shall be made to 
forget his name that his record on earth shall be extinguished, 
[t is indeed a veritable pilgrim’s progress and he must win his 
way through his serried foes by valor and virtue and by the 
divinity within him. And he does this in a strange way. He 
does it by assuming identity with the great gods, by asserting 
that identity. Crocodiles attack him. ‘Back crocodiles of 
the north, and of the south and of the east and of the west. 
Behold, thou canst not harm me. I am Osiris, the lord of life, 
and I have the great magic words of power.” And again, 
“T am Tum, I am the only One. I am Ra at his first appear- 
ing. JI am yesterday, to-day and forever. I know the names 
of the great god who is in the underworld.”” And always 
there is the refrain, ‘““Thou canst not hurt me. Thou canst 
not hurt me. Maine are the two feathers of Horus that were 
on the forehead of his father. I am that great Phoenix 
which is in Heliopolis.’”” And so the enemies of the soul fall 
back vanquished and the dead man approaches the gates of 
heaven. 

And there let us follow him and see his fate. He has 
overcome his foes, but now comes the supreme test of his 
endurance and of his purity. He has passed the twenty-one 
Pylons, each with its protecting god, and each one has told 
him: Thou canst not pass the gate of this, my heaven, ul- 
less thou canst tell me my name. And he has given the name 
of each and has passed on. Enter and take thy way. Thou 
art pure. And now the end of the journey is reached and he 
sees Anubis, the dog-watcher; he who guards heavenly secrets 
and who demands what is his business at the gate of Osiris. 
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And he replies that he has come to plead with his mouth that 
he may find favor in the sight of Osiris and enter into the 
fields of bliss and walk among the stars forever. And 
Anubis swings back the gate and Ani finds himself in_ the 
great judgment hall. There upon the throne is Osiris and 
around him are the forty-two assessors of Amenti; and there 
is Thoth with his tablets on which are the records of every 
idle word; and there is Horus, the son and the redeemer. 
And again the dead man is asked why he has come. And 
again he replies that he seeks the justice of Osiris, that he has 
overcome the enemies that lay in wait for his soul and that 
he would walk in the fields of Aanru, where the wheat grows 
seven cubits high. And then he is commanded to plead and 
to say why his heart should not be taken from him, and why 
he should not be thrust hence into eternal darkness as un- 
worthy the favor of the gods that live forever. And then be- 
gins the negative confession. Listen to some small part of it, 
for nothing more sublime has ever appeared in the religious 
literature of any country or time. 

Hear the dead man pleading for himself. Hail to you, 
ye lords of truth. Hail to three, great one, Osiris, lord of 
truth. I come unto thee, my lord. I draw nigh unto thee to 
behold thee. I have learned and I know thy name. I know 
the names of the forty and two who are with thee, who live 
and watch the wicked who come before the justified one. 
Hail, I know ye, O lords of truth. I bring unto you truth. 
I have destroyed the evil within me. I have committed 
fraud and evil against no man. I have oppressed no man. 
I have never diverted justice in the halls of human judg- 
ment. I have committed not wickedness against my brothers 
upon earth. I have never caused any man to work beyond 
his strength. I have not been anxious. I have not been weak 
nor wretched. I have never caused a slave to be ill-treated. 
There is not through fault of mine a suffering one, nor a 
sinful one nor a weeping one in all the world. I have de- 
ceived no man. I have never given false measures. I have 
not added to the weight of the balance. I have never failed 
to give bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked, succor to him who was in need. I have never 
harmed a child nor injured a widow. I neglected neither 
the beggar nor the needy nor did I allow any one to be 
ahungered, and for the widows I cared as though their hus- 
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bands were alive. I never refused shelter to the traveler nor 
closed my door to him who would enter from without. | 
have purified myself by love and my heart is pure, pure, pure, 
Think of it! How many thousand years ago who shall 
say: And lo, the dead man knocking at the gate of heaven 
and demanding admission, not because of gifts to priest or 
church, not for prayers said, or penances, or psalms, but— 
there is not in all the world either a sinful one or a suffering 
one or a weeping one, through any deed of mine. I never 
made any man to work beyond his strength. I have never 
failed to give bread to the hungry or water to the thirsty. 


The plea was heard in silence by Osiris and the assessors 
of Amenti. Its truth had yet to be ascertained. ‘Then the 
order is given that the heart of the dead man be taken from 
his breast and weighed in the balance against the feather of 
the law, or sometimes a statuette of truth. This is done by 
Horus, assisted by Anubis, and Thoth stands by to note and 
register the result. And the heart of Ani is found to be of 
full weight, ana Osiris delivers judgment that he be admitted 
to the fields of Aanru and fed upon the cakes reserved for the 
justified. And then Ani breaks forth into a hymn of praise 
of Osiris. Behold, [ am become as the gods, and the names 
of the gods are my names. I stand in the fields of Aanru and 
the glory of Osiris is upon me. My feet are set forever in 
the eternal places. I walk among the stars. 

Is there anyone who will ask of what value is the study 
of Egyptology in this new age, that has shown its superiority 
to the past by the invention of vivisection and dynamite? 
Shall we be told that the pathway to the stars is no longer as 
it was when the sphinx first lifted its golden head over the 
mighty civilization of Egvnt? Has the soul then changed its 
laws and is it no longer true that “with the Lord a thousand 
years are as one day,” and that as it was in the beginning 1s 
now and ever shall be world without end? If there is any- 
thing in our civilization that would negative the philosophy 
of ancient India, of ancient Egypt, of Chaldea, of the Gnos- 
tics. of the Platonists—then so much the worse for our civil- 
ization, for it will not endure. 

The present is not the high water mark of spiritual 
civilization. It is the low-water mark. We can hardly doubt 
that the average Egyptian of antiquity, the average Hindu, 
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was a better man morally than we are, as well as a happier 
man. I am not sure that he was not more intelligent and 
better educated. ‘The school child in ancient Babylon was 
required to know three languages as he knew his own, and in 
mathematics he would probably have put our college grad- 
uate to the blush. The Egyptian child was taught to look 
upon life as the one reality, and upon matter as its temporary 
covering. He did not worship cats, or crocodiles, or ibises, 
or any other animal, any more than Christians worship 
lambs or doves, but he was taught to look upon certain forms 
of life as special manifestations of sniritual force, as indeed 
they are, and he worshipped that spiritual force. And he 
was taught to be humble and silent and courteous as duties 
due by him to God and for which he must answer. And he 
knew that if he kept himself unspotted from the world he 
might claim a knowledge greater and grander than anything 
that is offered to the world to-day. 

It may be that a new dispensation is at hand, and that 
the promise of the zodiac, that has never failed us yet will 
not fail us now. But so long as the old dispensation is with 
us we may remember that “out of Egypt have I called my 


son.” 





SOUL THE CONQUEROR OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


The soul raised over passion beholds identity and eternal 
causation, perceives the self-existence of Truth and Right, 
and calms itself with knowing that all things go well. Vast 
spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the South Sea; long 
intervals of time, years, centuries, are of no account. This 
which I think and feel underlay every former state of life 
and circumstan _—_ as it does underlie my present,and what is 
called life and what is called death. 

—EMERSON, “Self-Reliance.” 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
FOURFOLDNESS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHEME OF SALVATION. 


By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


it 18 necessary to understand what evil and sin are. 

What is evil? The question is not whether there is 

evil or notr Such a question does not go deep enough. 
Whether there is or is not evil is at best only a relative ques- 
tion. We all know that that which is evil for one is not evil 
for another. And some of us believe that there is no real evil. 
The question is or ought to be: how radical, how fundamental, 
is that something called evil? How deep down into the con- 
stitution of things does it gor Is there any real contradiction 
in nature and life or are there only opposites? If we put the 
question in that way it will be possible to handle it and to 
come to some definite understanding. I will try to deal with 
it in that way. 

There is no denial of opposites in nature and life. 
Nature and life exist in the swing from pole to pole. We 
would not know nature or life if light and darkness, life and 
death, were not. They are terms by which we express cer- 
tain observations of phenomena that occur periodically. 
Opposites condition one and another and thus condition both 
nature and life. Can that becalled evil? It would be absurd 
to call opposites evil, unless we, with some Orientals, call the 
whole of existence an evil. If, by existence, we think of de- 
velopment and self-realization we cannot think of opposites 
as evil. On the contrary they are good. We live by them. 
We may call opposites, if we so choose, hindrances to be over- 
come, obstructions in our way, antagonism, dark forces, hard 
riders on our back constantly urging us forward with the 
spurs. Relatively we may call opposites evils, and in daily 
loose talk we do it. But examined more closely, we soon find 
that all kinds of antagonisms, obstacles, hindrances are really 
good and should be welcomed, because they promote growth 
and call forth that which we call our spiritual life, which cer- 
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tainly would not have the value we credit it with, if these an- 
tagonisms, obstacles, hindrances did not exist. Thus far no 
evil seems to exist. The question now arises: how deep are 
the opposites? Are they fundamental and constitutional? If 
they are, then again they are not evil as we usually understand 
evil. If they are fundamental and an essential part of the 
constitution of existence, then we are in the wrong if we con- 
sider them evil; they must be for the best and right. It is 
for us then to come to a true understanding of cosmic order 
and to do so quickly. If the opposites are only relative and 
thus good for us; and if they are fundamental and not under- 
stood what then becomes of the theory of salvation? It does 
not seem that the question of salvation as it has hitherto been 
treated, is in order. Perhaps the church doctrine of sin and 
salvation has nothing to do with opposites. Perhaps sin and 
salvation are not cosmic subjects or metaphysical questions. 
If so, what then are they? Let us hear what the Bible says 
about it. The Bible handles the subject of good and evil. 
It also handles the subject of sin. Both have to do with our 
problem. 

On the subject of evil, the Old Testament is very explicit. 
In Isaiah (XLV. 7) Jahveh declares: “I make peace and I 
create evil; I am Jahveh, that doeth all these things”; and 
Amos, the prophet, declares (III. 6), “shall evil befall a 
city, and Jahveh hath not done it?” Certainly these words 
and others to the same effect in the Old Testament are explicit 
enough, and evil cannot be so very bad when the chief god is 
its author. As to the question I raised, the Old Testament 
evidently means that evil is merely an opposite and not some- 
thing radically wrong or fundamentally contradictory to the 
scheme of creation; nothing cosmic and not a subject for 
metaphysical inquiry. Theologically, evil has been misrepre- 
sented. On the subject of sin, the Old Testament is also ex- 
plicit as far as it deals with the subject. Sin arose when our 
so-called first parents disobeyed their God. Sin, accordingly, 
was an act of will, something psychological and personal, but 
nothing cosmical or universal. Being a matter of will, it is 
therefore something temporal, a passing affair and nothing 
very radical, nothing outside of mankind, though on account 
of the law of heredity we must recognize the possibility of the 
inheritance of sin’s consequences. But while we do that, we 
are by no means bound to accept the terrible Augustinian doc- 
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trine of mankind’s total and absolute corruption. No such 
conclusion is warranted by the Old Testament or the in- 
ference that sin’s consequences are inherited. 

It must be observed that the Old Testament’s religious 
dogmas, like all religious dogmas, rest upon a philosophical 
dualism and in this case on an a priori acceptance, that there 
is a special and particular god, and, that this special and par- 
ticular god had imposed upon his creatures, the man and the 
woman, a certain command about an apple tree. The Old 
Testament as well as the New Testament doctrine of sin rests 
upon that assumption. But that dualism has no evidence in 
fact and vanishes the moment we begin to reason, because it 
leads to endless contradictions and absurdities. With it 
vanishes also the story of paradise and the fall and consequent 
corruption. 

If we prove that religion is no finality, but only one cir- 
cular movement inside of another, or, inside of numerous 
other movements, then the seriousness of sin also disappears 
and becomes merely a stage of a higher evolutionary move- 
ment. And if we can realize that our religion is simply a pro- 
duct of our own consciousness, which has projected itself be- 
yond itself in its spiritual search for an ideal, then the purely 
psychological character of sin becomes very clear. Sin then 
appears to be merely a mistake. 

Among all the nations outside the Bible it was common 
to consider evil merely as a befooling of the mind, an error, 
a mistake. Led by nature and common sense the ancient 
peoples could not see evil as anything else than natural oppo- 
sites and our wrong-doings as simply natural results of ignor- 
ance, and easily redeemed. ‘Their gods therefore were merely 
culture heroes of progress, but not vicarious atoners. 

The church stands alone with its dogmas about evil and 
sin. Its only proof is assertion. Evidence for their truth can 
be found nowhere. All mystics, not enthralled by church 
dogma, and, all theosophists, eliminate that too personal god 
which the dualistic religions and the church proclaim. They 
take the ground that dualistic religions are no finalities and 
have not understood the main problems of life. They declare 
that the theistic religions mistake the Demiurgos, a high ele- 
mental force, for the Supreme. They declare that a religion 
devoted to the Demiurgos is merely a projection of the mind, 
an anthropomorphic creation and no more. Hence the mys- 
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tics and the theosophists I have mentioned, cannot conceive 
evil or sin in the light of the church. They go back to nature 
and conceive evil as a necessary opposite in evolution, and 
sin becomes to them merely various individual aspects of that 
evolution. | must also state that the church has never fully 
succeeded in compelling all religionists to accept evil as abso- 
lutely bad. ‘here have always been numerous adherents to the 
belief that evil, so-called, is a necessity for development and 
that without evil mankind should never have discovered itself 
nor made any progress. ‘The advocates of this view count 
giants of thought in all ages. I shall mention John Scotus 
Erigena, Calvin, Leibnitz, Schleiermacher, Schelling and 
Hegel. 

In view of such fundamental conceptions, their idea of 
salvation is, of course, also vastly different from that of 
dualistic religions and the church. One set of mystics cut all 
difficulties created by evil and sin by the doctrine of Karma 
which, in a general way, may be called nature’s self-adjusting 
plan. Another group lets the Demiurgos become incarnated 
and thus he becomes salvation to his own fallen creation. This 
group stands very near the church’s orthodox view of the 
Almighty’s son incarnating and atoning vicariously for men. 

Now, to which of these groups does Jesus and his salva- 
tion belong, if to any of theme Jesus nowhere gives evil and 
sin anything like a radical or fundamental character. He 
recognizes both evil and sin, but merely as stages of impurity, 
defects, lowness, meanness, damnable enough but not any 
worse than that all kinds of trespasses until seventy times 
seven can be wiped out, and, he always appeals to something 
fundamentally right in the sinners. That is clear from his 
injunction to them “go thy way and sin no more!” Clearly, 
he recognizes it possible not to sin. 

In general Jesus does not labor among men as if they 
were utterly corrupt. He recognizes low conditions, fallen 
states, degenerations into sensuality and moral misery of all 
kinds, but back of it all is the idea that man is essentially good 
and only “a forlorn son” at the worst. He could say for all 
men as one of his later followers said: “Oh God! Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it rests in 
Thee.” Everywhere Jesus, this master mystic, presupposes 
good in man and that the inward self desires God. All the 
theological talk about Jesus saving men from utter ruin and 
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perdition in Hell, is apostolic and church talk, and the erratic 
consciousness of mad brains. It has no foundation in the 
character of the mild-mannered Jesus nor can it legitimately 
be deducted from his sayings or doings. It is sacerdotalism 
from foreign sources and not only out of harmony with Jesu 
character but utterly incongruous with the Christ idea as 
that idea was developed. 

The salvation, if it may so be called, which Jesus offered 
was simply a perfect blessedness, a fellowship with God, a 
reception given to the forlorn son. In his offer is nothing 
about redemption from the wrath of an angry god, nor is his 
offer something in exchange for a value given either in the 
form of a sacrifice, a prayer, or anything else. His offer is 
simply a proclamation that there is salvation or freedom for 
all, and anybody who may be bound in sin, sorrow or sick- 
ness. 

His teaching of salvation, that it is an offer of renewed 
fellowship with God, if that was lost, enables us to endure 
persecution with patience, and the sufferings of life with 
courage. Luke calls such a state “being rich towards God” 
(XII. 21) and Matthew says that those who have that free- 
dom which such salvation involves, have their “treasures in 
heaven” (VI. 20). For short this statement is the same as if 
we said , “those who are saved have the eternal life,” and that 
again means so much else in the mystic life; it means being 
sons and daughters of God; it means the “Inner Life.” How 
sublimely simple is not this teaching? As it is, it appeals to 
any human heart and | cannot think that there ever was or 
can be an age which could not understand this and accept it. 
Contrast it with the variety of religious teachings inside or 
outside of Christianity and you must feel that you cannot 
accept any other meaning of salvation. 

Here is the man, Jesus, telling us what we know, if we 
were but true to our inner light; telling us what we can grasp 
without any theological schooling, and, telling us what we 
instinctively feel must be so, because we, like Jesus, also have 
human hearts that have felt what communion with God may 
be. Jesu doctrine of salvation needs no priestcraft nor costly 
church organizations to preach it. Whenever souls meet souls 
in solemn joy of life they will instinctively tell each other 
about it and grow in it. The conditions for obtaining sal- 
vation are equally easv and natural. They are in thorough 
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harmony with the subject itself and they also reveal them- 
selves in the Inner Life and need no priestcraft nor sacrifice. 

(1) The conditions are simply, that if any one of us is 
out of order—and conscience tells him that quickly enough— 
he must change his mind and disposition; he must renounce 
his sinful and wrong life. Who would ever dispute the truth 
and simplicity of thate It does seem that some people lack 
the moral energy to turn or have not what may also be called 
faith enough to trust the good. Of course they must have 
such a faith, otherwise there will not be energy enough for a 
new life. 

(2) Jesus added to this simple turning from bad to good, 
a few words, such as these: “Learn of me and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls” (Mt. XI. 29). Matthew so reports, but 
gives no explanation of the words. Why should we not 
understand them in the simplest way, like everything else 
which Jesus did and said? I think his words mean no more 
than that if we follow his example in living, we shall find 
rest. If you refer to the article on “Jesu Consciousness and 
His Theosophy” you will readily see how true it is that learn- 
ing of him, we shall find rest for our souls. In that article 
I gave you a minute analysis of his method of living and 
thinking and you saw its grand simplicity. 

(3) Matthew (X. 40) also reports that Jesus said, “He 
that receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent me” and the mean- 
ing, of course, is, that by learning from Jesus we learn from 
God, a very simple truth. There is no sophistry in it, nor 
does the statement involve any theological dogma on which 
any kind of craft can build any authority for themselves. The 
words contain a simple psychological truth, and they involve 
that mystic relationship which there is between our teachers 
and their god. And who would either deny or object to that? 
The church, of course, objects to my explanation, because I 
attack one of the church’s cornerstones by this simple render- 
ing. The cornerstone taken away is the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. 

(4) There is one dogma that would seem to do away 
with the simplicity I see in Jesu teaching. Paul and Luke 
and Mark and Matthew relate the institution of “the Lord’s 
Supper,” though they differ widely in their accounts. But 
let that difference pass. Mark (XIV. 22, 24) reports that 


Jesus said, “This is my body. . . this is my blood of the 
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covenant which is shed for many.” Let us suppose that Jesus 
really did institute the so-called ‘“‘Lord’s Supper” and that he 
did say “this is my blood shed for many.” I cannot see how 
it is possible to take that act in any other way than sym- 
bolically, for certainly he did not at the time offer his blood 
to the disciples present. And if he did perform a ceremonial 
act and referred to the wine in the cup as his blood, he did 
something of the highest mystical order and value. The act 
was a demonstration of martyrdom and the blessings that come 
to others from a martyr’s blood. And all can agree in recog- 
nizing Jesus as a martyr for his people and his teachings. 

All this relates to salvation in one special aspect, namely, 
restoration where there has been a fal! into the senses, a mis- 
understandiny, a mistake. But the word salvation means not 
only restoration to order of a disturbed or broken condition. 
It means also a positive new step or degree added to life, a 
progress, an evolution. There is a saying in the church, 
Etiamst homo non pecasset, Deus tamen incarnatus esset licet 
non crucifixus. “Even if man had not sinned, God would 
nevertheless have been incarnated, though not crucified.”* 
The sentence wisely says God, not Jesus, because this second 
and positive sense in which salvation can be understood is 
the work of the Christ, not of Jesus. The sentence becomes 
thoroughly Oriental and theosophic if we examine it closely. 
It connects with the first chapter of Paul’s Letter to the 
Colossians, where Paul speaks of the mystery of the revela- 
tion in Christ which had remained “hid from all ages and 
generations.” It was accordingly something in the plan of 
cosmic order that the universe should sometime be god- 
infilled or raised to a divine degree and that entirely without 
regard to man’s sin which, even according to Paul, in spite 
of his own explicit teaching, was a passing incident. In this 
idea Paul agrees with the Orient and all theosophy, be it 
Occidental or Oriental. The sentence also connects with 
Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians, the first chapter, where Paul 
also in spite of his radical ideas about sin tells the Ephesians 
that Christ was chosen “before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blemish before God in 
love.” Also in this do we hear an Oriental echo. The 
declaration falls in with the universal belief among all the- 
osophists and mystics, that all cosmic life, including the life 


*The idea is old in the church, but was in modern times maintained especially by 
Andreas Osiander in the Lutheran denomination (1498-1552). 
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on earth, of course, is an evolution without beginning and 
without end and constantly rising to greater perfection and 
beauty, an evolution from a kosmos aisthetos to a kosmos 
roetos, as the Greek mystics put it. 


The progress here spoken of, from step to step, from 
degree to degree, is also very properly called salvation and 
that is the second sense of the word. As you notice, it is 
philosophic and theosophic rather than churchy and religious. 

The next important point to understand and to know 
is how the doctrine of salvation is taught in the New Testa- 
ment, especially by John and Paul. If we had the gospels in 
their original purity, free from the numerous editorial cor- 
rections in course of time, and, free from all the theological 
interpolations that now mar them and destroy them as an 
original simple story of how Divinity is winning souls to 
sonship, and which now makes it difficult to see clearly the 
portrait drawn of an ideal man, a man who is a type of the 
Divine-Human life—I say, if we only had the gospels in 
their natural simplicity, it would be easy for everybody to see 
whether they do or do not resemble their own ideals, and it 
would be unnecessary now for me to urge you to believe 
what I now am going to tell you. I am going to tell you that 
the simple life of Jesus has been and can be legitimately con- 
structed into a Christ picture which, if we test for ourselves, 
we shall find is an ideal we wish to live up to, and an ideal 
which frequently presents itself before our vision and per- 
sonally impresses itself upon us—only to be marred by fears 
that it may not be what the priest has told us or allowed to 
die a death of starvation because we are so weak spiritually 
that we do not even believe in our own ideals. 


The literary picture of Jesus, the Christ, which now is 
before the general human mind, is a sort of multiple picture 
put together from elements in the gospels and the letters. No 
one author in particular is responsible for it nor is church 
theology the maker of it. It has grown up quite naturally 
and if properly understood cannot be objectionable to any 
earnest student of the psychology of the New ‘Testament. 
You all know that picture because you have imaged it fre- 
quently, as often as you in youthful enthusiasm have thought 
upon Jesus, the Christ. It is a projection from your own 
mind, and, if you are not aware of the delusion, you adore or 
possibly worship that projection. 
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Our religion, when we are young in mind, is an art of 
self-projection, and if we are self-deluded we call the projec- 
tion God. Our God is not the Supreme, nor in any way an 
image of the Supreme, but is something we play with un- 
awares, like we throw a ball ahead of us and our little child or 
dog runs to catch it and bring it back. It is a movement of 
consciousness, a self movement, and no more. It is a circle 
within a circle and becomes of great value to us, not as a sub- 
stantial reality, but as movement in the direction of growth. 
If we are not moving, we are not living. A religious move- 
ment is the most vital conscious movement. It is one of the 
earliest we engage in and the last we give up. Religion is 
sacred to the degree this movement is cosmic and universal, 
but religion is a curse if it substitutes stagnant doctrines for 
life and limits freedom to temporal aims and ends. 


The picture I refer to is simply a description of our own 
personality; our own personality projected under two aspects, 
human and spiritual, but in one form. Look upon it as a 
description of your own personality and leave out all ques- 
tion of revelation of Jesus as God. Leave out ail churchiness 
of the picture and study it as a reflection of two men in one 
and you shall see the reflection as a copy of yourself when 
you are in a normal condition. And such a picture is the one 
that is commonly shown us as Jesus, the Christ. It is no more 
than an image projected by the first man who discovered the 
workings of his own consciousness. That literary picture is 
simply the product of immature or adolescent minds. It is 
not a picture of mature minds, nor could a mature mind mis- 
take it for an outside reality. 


I will examine and explain the two sides of our per- 
sonality and you shall see how the compound arises. You and 
[ are human and in the flesh, with appetites and volitions 
incident to that condition. Consider these appetites, voll- 
tions, working normally and in no way out of order. Think 
of them as doing their work properly and never intending to 
usurp the place of other powers or to neglect their duties. 
In short, look upon the flesh as not only not sinful, but 
idealized. I will call that feature of the personality the ideal 
human. 


You and I are also spiritual or divine. We in our “bet- 
ter self” both know and do the right thing; we have in this 
“better self,” as we call it, enormous powers and insights and 
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we employ them for the general good of our personality and 
all other personalities. ‘This is our semblance of divinity. 

These two then are the main elements of our personali- 
ties. ‘They are not two separate parts; they are rather two 
sides of one person. ‘They are two in one. Now, lift this 
“two in one,” this personality, which already is described 
ideally, lift it still higher ideally, and yuu have that extra- 
normal man named Jesus, the Christ, and whom the gospel 
writers and the authors of the letters try to picture before us, 
and whom they variously call “the Son of God” or “the Son 
of Man.” When they lay the main emphasis upon his 
spiritual or divine life, they call him the Son of God; when 
they see him like other men, only more ideally, they call him 
the Son of Man. This is Jesus, the Christ, the compound 
work of the ages. 

In Asia we see no such picture. When Asia attempts 
to show us an ideal man, the Asiatic imagination splits the 
personality into two and gives us only the divine man. And 
when they try to show him in human form they fail com- 
pletely. ‘The form they produce is ludicrous—simply be- 
cause they want to do too much. 

Those in the Occident who created the Jesus ideal were 
wiser. hey made him a real man. I said they, and that, of 
course, is not quite true, because some made Jesus a miracle 
and a miracle monger. But leaving that irrationality out, 
Jesus is a real man, even an ideal man. 

Nobody will object to such a picture, of “two in one”; 

at least nobody with a mystic and religious vein in him. 
The men in the New Testament who are mainly the makers 
of this image for us are Paul and John. Go to those two and 
there you get all the details and much more. Paul and John 
are writing their own experiences. They are reproducing 
their own inner life and you and J, in proportion to the de- 
gree of our Inner Life can, with them, find all further help 
needed both as to fundamentals and as to development. 

With these three points explained, I will now set forth 
four schemes or methods of salvation, as these have attained 
currency and power in the church. 

(1) The first, I will explain is one based upon the ideas 
of the epistle of James, the brother of Jesus. James, or 
Jakob, was the brother of Jesus. He was also called James 
the Just and is supposed to be the author of the “General 
Epistle According to James.” Whether or not he be the 
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brother of Jesus or the author of the ideas of the epistle that 
bear the name of James, its teachings are as follows: In the 
first place the epistle contains nothing to indicate a Christian 
origin. Christ is only mentioned twice in it. It is a com- 
pilation of moral teachings, all easily paralleled by con- 
temporary Jewish writings. It may have been addressed to 
some Essene brotherhood. Its pious and humble character 
would point that way. Job and Elijah are pointed out as 
patterns, but nowhere the personality of Jesus nor are its 
teachings based on the example of Christ, but on laws of 
nature and the fact that man is created in the image of God. 
It begins with a Greek formula of greeting and advises the 
brethren to rejoice in their trials because the trials are “tests 
of faith” and by them they become perfect. They ought to 
glory in being humiliated. Such admonition is mystical and 
belongs to initiations. Again the mystical comes out clearly 
in the advice to fight the lusts and to seek union with light. 
In this advice is included the control of the tongue; to lay 
apart all filthiness, and to learn of the Word (Logos) “the 
perfect law of liberty.” James is very emphatic in declaring 
that profession of faith is of no avail; we must show our faith 
by works. All of this is not merely moral advice; it comes 
from James with a decided mystic flavor and as rules for life 
on the Path. ‘The law of liberty” or “the royal law” as it 
also is called, takes the place of Christ himself. That gives the 
epistle a decided Oriental character and points to the yoga of 
work rather than of faith. Sin, by James, has not the Chris- 
tian character of an offence against God, it is merely a fall 
into the senses and the lusts of the senses. In this, too, the 
epistle and the Christianity founded on it is of an Oriental 
character. Death, according to James, is not exclusion from 
God but a bodily and spiritual breakdown. In this, too, the 
Christianity that is built on the epistle becomes more of a 
philosophy than a religious treatise. 

At the end of James’ epistle and by another hand fol- 
low, without any connection with the foregone teachings, 
some special Essene teachings which are full of instructions 
and without direct bearing upon the belief in Jesus as the 
savior and healer. These Essene teachings relate to swearing 
and treatment of members of the brotherhood, and, as an 
example of the power of the prophet, of yogi, reference 1s 
made to Elijah. (1 Kings XVII, 1; XVIII, 1). James was 
a Jewish Christian and a conservative man (see Galaiians). 
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His ideal was a temporal and carnal messiah, and he was im- 
patient at Jesu, his brother’s unworldliness and once de- 
manded that Jesus should go to Judea and manifest himself 
before the people. James was an honest practical and con- 
ciliatory man and such a character is found in much of the 
church’s work. It does not rise on wings of ecstacy, it stays 
on the ground, but it works solid charity and does good social 
service. It is needed in many places and it is worth far more 
than howling revivalists. The tone of the epistle that is as- 
cribed to James is ethical not dogmatic and that was just the 
character of James. It is characteristic that James’ letter, 
though in the canon, has never been a favorite with specula- 
tive protestants. Luther, himself, called it a “straw epistle.” 

But James’ epistle did not come into the canon by a mis- 
take. He was a “pillar” in the church. And that which is 
still more surprising is this that he did not believe in Jesus 
till after the resurrection and he was not one of the twelve. 
(Mark VI, 3; Matt. XIII, 55; John VII, 5). All James’ 
teachings represent practical salvation. I call this form of 
salvation an attempt to create a new form of Karma Yoga, 
as understood in India. It is a moralistic form; a sort of 
“ethical movement” in the epistle. It is not welcomed among 
faith-enthusiasts; and is rarely, if ever, preached among the 
so-called Evangelicals. But the standpoint is common among 
rationalists, moralists and all who hate the supernatural char- 
acter of Christianity. Karma Yoga and James’ epistle would 
both find salvation by working out a good life, which is its 
own reward. Yoga as understood by James’ epistle is its doc- 
trine of salvation. 

(2) There is another form of the Christian idea which is 
entitled to the greatest honor and worthy a most serious study. 
lt is a magnificent theosophic system. When I say this I 
know I shall call forth both the ridicule of the orthodox 
theologian and the malice of church people at large. The 
only exceptions will be found among those church people 
who are ignorant on the subject. As it is, we would have 
been Gnostics to-day had the church not used violence and 
the Gnostics themselves been careless and too transcendental 
in their views. 

I should very much like to give you the Gnostic scheme 
of salvation, but it will require more space than I can pos- 
sibly give this article. If any of you shall have time to give 
to the study of Gnosticism, and have a real desire for “knowl- 
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edge,” he can easily find help. I will say this much, as q 
guide to the subject, that Gnosticism places knowledge where 
other systems place faith. Gnosticism resembles very much 
the Hindu Gnani Yoga. Those who know what Gnani Yoga 
is, will also have an idea of Gnosticism. 

(3) Next in order comes the church, which arrogates to 
itself the power to control all the congregations wherever 
they are, and which is also constantly maneuvering itself into 
such a position by the help of the worldly power. The power 
gained, it has never let go. It is a paying business and it is 
not likely ever to quit voluntarily. 

An interesting question now arises. Who established the 
churche What rights has ite 

Jesus had no intention to set up that which later has 
been called the church. He did, however, intend to organize 
the Kingdom of God on earth, and by that he intended to 
establish a spiritual commonwealth embracing all who should 
adopt certain principles and mode of life. The church and 
the spiritual commonwealth Jesus intended have proved two 
vastly different affairs. Without any hesitation I say with 
all mystics behind me, that the church has been a curse; and, 
also with all mystics behind me, I regret that the intended 
spiritual commonwealth has not been realized. 

The whole genius of Jesu mission and teaching proves 
what I say. If anybody quotes as against me the passage from 
Matthew XVI. 18, where Jesus says to Peter that he will 
build his church upon him, a passage which the Roman 
church claims to be its authority, I simply answer that there 
is no warrant for the church’s interpretation of that passage 
in its own favor or in the favor of any other church party. 
Next I answer that modern text criticism rejects the genuine 
ness of the passage. | 

Supposing this passage to be genuine, there is nothing in 
it which confers upon Peter the judicial and executive power 
claimed by the church. There is no more than a personality 
in the passage. Peter was Jesu intimate friend and power- 
ful supporter and Jesus simply conferred upon him an 
honor, an honor that rested upon his personal qualification 
and individual worth. That it was a personal compliment 
and no more is evident from the fact that shortly after, when 
the disciples quarrelled among themselves about who was the 
greatest in the kingdom of God, or the spiritual common- 
wealth, just established, Jesus rebuked them and placed 4 
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little child in the midst of the disciples. That incident cer- 
tainly proved that any church claims for Peter’s superiority 
are vain and of no value. If Peter in Jesu opinion was the 
supreme and was meant for the executive and judicial head 
of the commonwealth, Jesus would not have acted as he did, 
but declared that Peter was or should be the head. 

If these arguments are not enough to refute the church 
claim then here are others: 

If Jesus intended an organization in.any way like the 
one which is called the church and which claims to be Jesu 
vicar, he would certainly have laid down an explicit code of 
rules or at any rate indicated fundamental principles for such 
an organization. But he did nothing of the kind; he spoke 
nothing in the remotest resembling a constitutional law. You 
cannot in the gospels find any trait that resembles an organizer 
in him. He displays no such characteristics. On the con- 
trary he indicated clearly what he wanted when he said that 
where “two or three’ were together in his name, he would 
be in the midst of them. By saying that, he explicitly char- 
acterized his brotherhood as a spiritual assemblage and no 
casuistry can make his words read like a church constiution 
such as the church would have them read. He wanted a 
church within; not an outward organization after a legal pat- 
tern. 

There is one more point worth while mentioning. It is 
the so called “great commission” which is mentioned at the 
end of the last chapter of Matthew’s gospel. Jesus, accord- 
ing to this passage, commanded the disciples to go and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. The passage 
is obviously spurious because (1) the primitive disciples were 
most unwilling to preach to the gentiles and that preaching 
was not done till Paul did it. (2) Jesus regarded his own mis- 
sion limited to the Jews (Matt. XV. 24) and when he sent out 
the twelve he directed them: “Go not into the way of the 
gentiles, nor into any city of the Samaritans.” Are these two 
points not sufficient argument against his sending them to all 
nations? Certainly, no other argument is needed. (3) There 
is, however, more argument against the so called “great com- 
mission.” It is the command he is said to have given the dis- 
ciples “to baptize in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Jesus could by no manner or means 
have used the theological doctrine of Trinity, which first arose 
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when the church fathers in the next centuries began to quar- 
rel about Jesu relationship to God. The church’s scheme of 
salvation consists in making converts to its fold. Membership 
constitutes salvation because the church has grace to spare 
and has a right to sell it. And it has done it and does it. Its 
doctrine is sine ecclescia nulla salus (outside the church there 
is no salvation). ‘There is no time to spend on such blas- 
phemy. The church stands alone and there is no yoga to com- 
pare it to. How could there be? (4) There is yet another, 
and an interesting, form of the Christian idea to be considered, 
Its name is Evangelicalism, and its history is rather modern, 
and largely missionary. Most of us know it from revival 
meetings and have seen it often in its most ridiculous aspects. 
We have wondered how people could be swayed by the emo- 
tional appeals of such men as Moody, the Salvationists, Meth- 
odist ranters and the like. But such religionists represent only 
the crude form of sound ideas. In other places, in Europe 
for instance, Evangelicalism appears in the garbs of pietism, 
such as in the so called “inner missions.” ‘These forms are 
hot-beds of insincerity and mental and moral abominations of 
many forms. Nevertheless, Evangelicalism is worthy of our 
attention. I will present it in its best form. If it could be 
reconstructed, some theosophy could come out of it. At pres- 
ent there seems to be no prospect of a reconstruction. 

The central idea of the Evangelical Christian scheme is 
that the Eternal enters into the temporal and there reveals it- 
self in its innermost depths, and this revealing is a union and 
that union sets up a new world. This, however, is not so 
much a pure Christian idea as simply a theistic idea taken over 
by Christianity. 

As far as the statement is concerned, it reads like meta- 
physics and resembles similar statements coming from the 
Far East. But it is not metaphysical. The entry of the Eter- 
nal into the temporal is not understood as a cosmic event, nor 
does it mean immanence. The entry or descent is called an 
incarnation, or coming into the flesh. Strictly speaking the 
East knows no incarnation. It is a specific Christian idea. 
The East knows avatars, theophanies, divine descents, but 
these are not incarnations, or the god becoming a man like 
other men. The Orient has often enough after death declared 
men to have been divine; it has often enough declared that 
gods had walked the earth, and it has had numbers of proph- 
ets who attained divine translations; but all of these have al- 
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ways lacked that something which constitutes a real man. The 
reports we have do not show them as real men walking about 
like Jesus. An incarnation means that the Eternal is also the 
temporal, and that in the form of a real man. No other 
religion than the Christian has made such a statement. Divine 
manifestations, as | have said, are known in all religions, and 
divine descents are commonly enough reported in sacred books 
of antiquity; but none of them are claimed to be incarnations 
nor are they of that radical nature as the Christian incarna- 
tion. 

Elsewhere the divine descents are for human enlighten- 
ment; they are for a help to man, to enable him to overcome 
all the illusions that beset him; but the divine does not mingle 
blood with the human. The gods of antiquity remain gods 
though they appear in human shape. The Christian scheme 
declares that Christianity is a religion of salvation; that is to 
say, it posits a new world, a world of love and mercy, and de- 
mands imperatively of its disciples that they start a new life, 
a life not merely idealistic or on a high mental elevation. It 
demands a life that will be constructive of a world radically 
different from any known to the senses or even to the best 
endeavors of the mind. It demands a life founded on other 
elements than those known to man. It demands a life not 
merely in relation to nature and man himself, but a life in 
relation to the divine and the purposes of the divine, purposes 
specially revealed and totally unknown before and outside 
itself. The Christian scheme does, however, not ignore nor 
deny the human, which is so commonly done in other religions. 
It demands of the human that it realizes itself, and it will help 
ittodoso. In other religions there is no immediate help com- 
ing from the divine to the human in its struggle to realize it- 
self. But the Christian scheme is to “save it’’; that is to say, 
to free it from itself and to infill it with divinity. And this 
freeing the self is not merely, as in other religions, to help it 
out of its own sensuousness and degradation, but to free it 
from guilt, a guilt that the human freely has assumed by dis- 
obeying the divine. 

Unfortunately, the Christian religion, as little as any 
other religion or philosophy, has explained how man became 
guilty, how man came to disobey the divine. The Christian 
religion has borrowed the Jewish story of a fall with its con- 
sequent curse and has used that legend as an explanation of 
sin and man’s guilt towards God. But the explanation has 
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never proved satisfactory. The mystery of evil and sin is as 
deep as ever, and no revelation has broken the darkness that 
hides the mystery. The Christian religion has accepted the 
fact of evil and sin and offered a plan of redemption, and no 
more. 

And God’s plan of redemption, according to the church 
scheme, is as I have already stated: a divine descent, a descent 
which means a transfusion of divine blood into the humaa life, 
so that the human may partake of this new blood infused into 
it. That is the meaning of incarnation as formulated by 
Evangelicalism. 

The other side of the doctrine of incarnation, also totally 
unknown in other religions, is this. The divine has not only 
infused itself as new, pure, fresh blood into the human, but 
it has also taken the human up into itself and is now also 
human. The idea, as an idea, is stupendous and the mind can- 
not grasp it. Evangelicalism, therefore, offers another ex- 
planation. It says that love can understand why the divine 
now also is human. And love can understand it because the 
action was and is one of love. The action was one of reci- 
procity, setting in mutual motion the macrocosm and the 
microcosm. Love knows of no distinctions, no first or last, 
no high or low. It knows only that it is mutual. It is the 
only medium of exchange known to have full face value both 
in heaven and onearth. It is the regenerating power and fol- 
lows laws of its own. 

The Evangelical scheme of incarnation is only to be ex- 
plained by the principle love, love being mutual in character, 
the regenerating power, and the only medium of exchange be- 
tween the divine and the human. The actions of love are 
irrational in a philosophical sense and entirely incomprehen- 
sible, and so are the causes why love should act as it does. 
Christianity has thrown no light upon any of these problems. 
It demands belief in the absurd. You know Anselm’s famous 
axiom, credo quia absurdum est (I believe that which is ab- 
surd). Christianity does not think; it believes. Christianity 
demands that its disciples act likewise in love and from love; 
and, because sin and evil have radically disturbed man’s nor- 
mal condition, he must deny his whole existence as far as it 1s 
out of harmony with love. If he denies himself in that way 
then there is a possibility that the new life, the divine, may be 
born in him. Without rebirth there can be no establishment 
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of the divine within. Without establishment of the divine, no 
salvation, no life, but death—death in all senses of the word. 

As I have said, I would present Evangelicalism in its 
best form. I have done so. In its cruder and strongly emo- 
tional forms it may be seen in the preachings of the Salvation 
Army. Evangelicalism claims for itself to be a full expres- 
sion of the central idea of faith of the Christian religion. 

Before leaving the subject I want to say that Evangelical- 
ism is the very opposite of Churchism, and it is thoroughly 
Protestant. In opposition to Catholicism, Evangelicalism de- 
clares the Scriptures to be sole authority for a man’s belief, 
and it urges the right and duty of private judgment; it holds 
that man is saved by faith alone though he be utterly depraved 
in consequence of the fall. It is the Holy Spirit that con- 
verts the sinner and does the work of sanctification, not min- 
isterial intervention, mass or any sacrament. In its best form 
Evangelicalism may be likened to Bhakti Yoga, the Yoga of 
Devotion. 

The Christian schemes of salvation, being products of 
human consciousness and not revelations, are subject to the 
laws of consciousness, as are all other subjects originating 
there. Now, the law of consciousness or the way consciousness 
works is this: In it earliest stages it makes no radical distinc- 
tion between objects and its own productions; or, better, it 
is not aware of its workings. It lives in immediacy and in 
peace. But when consciousness reaches the age we call ado- 
lescence, it awakens to distinctions of all kinds, and with dis- 
tinctions arise sufferings and conflicts of all kinds. For in- 
stance, when the adolescent boy or girl realize their bodily 
shape there arises shame. At this age people commonly set 
a sharp and irrational dualism between the inner and the outer, 
their spiritual ideas and what they call the lower man. That 
dualism creates much pain and hinders a correct view of 
nature’s working. When they run against a will as deter- 
mined as their own, they are indignant and in conflict. When 
religion comes into their lives, they readily accept the preach- 
ers declaration that they are sinful and that God is angry with 
them and that is solely because their intellects are not de- 
veloped to reason for themselves, and that their knowledge of 
life and of older people’s experience is too limited. They seek 
his church as the sick seek a hospital and nurses. His church 
becomes a hospital for sick souls, and he the resident physician. 
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Their sickness is imaginary, the hospital a prison and the 
physician a knave or a deluded fool. 

When consciousness comes to full maturity and is able to 
criticize itself and to place itself in rational relation to the 
great truths of religion, which by this time have been learned, 
it turns against the violent contrasts and contradictions which 
the preacher has talked about. It throws out bag and baggage 
all theology and establishes itself in philosophy and theosophy. 
It has now swung from nature misconceived to nature illumin- 
ated and friendly. It has swung round the dial, from not-self 
to self. 

As it is with the individual consciousness so it is with the 
consciousness of an age. In leading minds, our own age has 
reached maturity and has turned against those sharp contrasts 
which the church in the age of adolescence taught mankind. 

Nowadays we will no more recognize sin and evil as 
taught us when we were immature, nor do we want salvation. 
We want self-realization, that same freedom which church 
theology says is an attribute of its God. By this claim of free- 
dom we therefore frankly state that the God we hitherto 
thought was outside of us is now within. We have not become 
irreligious as the preacher says. We have found Religion, 
therefore we have dropped his religion. Our own self has 
become the greater Self and the greater Self has become our 
own self. We are God-men, Men-gods. 

Now, examine yourself, and you shall see that the ideal, 
your God, is after all, your own Higher Self. If you cannot 
see it, make haste to learn theosophy. When you find your 
own Higher Self, you will also fully understand the second 
meaning I gave to the word salvation, and hereafter you will 
use it in that sense. And you will understand what I have 
said so often, that the life of Jesus is simply the typical life 
of the soul and not the life of one individual in history. And 
you will see yourself in that life as in a looking glass. 

You may also, for various reasons, still continue to speak 
in the language of either of the four forms of Christian con- 
sciousness, such as it has manifested itself historically, in either 
of the four forms of salvation which I have explained. But, 
if you do that, you will find yourself infilling those four forms 
with new wine. If the old bottles can hold it, very well. If 
not, they will burst and it will be still better. You will here- 
after have no need of bottles, but live the Inner Life, and that 
finds its outer very easily. 
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ON THE NERVES OF THE BRAIN AND SPINE. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HE cranial portion of the spinal cord as defined by 
Bennett, consists of a chain of gray ganglia con- 


nected with each other, as well as with the cerebrum 

alone and the vertebral part below. The latter, 
which is more commonly understood to be meant by th¢ 
designation, is composed anatomically of two lateral halves 
divided by an anterior and a posterior fissure. Each of these 
halves is subdivided chiefly into three columns. They con- 
tain an interior structure of ganglionic matter of crescent- 
form, the horns of which project outward and so subdivide 
the white portion of the cord with three columns, an anterior, 
middle and posterior. The spinal canal runs through the 
center, and is lined with columnar epithelium. 


Mr. Lockhard Clarke examined the white matter of the 
cord and found it to be, as we have already stated, composed 
of tubes which being traced from the outside were found to 
be the spinal nerves continued till they united with the gan- 
glionic matter on the inner side. This gray or ganglionic 
matter has been described as constituted of multi-polar nerve- 
cells or rather of molecular matter abounding with such cells, 
which together with the numerous nerve-fibres joining them 
are so in every arc. The number of these arcs is beyond 
computation. Besides these arcs, constituted of single cells 
each with a sensory and motor nerve, we should bear in mind 
that they are grouped. Every pair of spinal nerves has a 
distinct section or region of the gray part of the cord, to the 
ganglionic cells of which, its innumerable fibres are joined. 
There are accordingly thirty-one divisions of the gray neu- 
rine, each of which may be regarded as a distinct structure 
from the rest. The offices of the gray matter are very impor- 
tant. It maintains a communication between the two col- 
umns, also with the brain and between the anterior and pos- 
terior roots of the nerves. It thus coordinates the functions 
of the motor and sensory nerves; transmits sensation to the 
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brain and influences from it. If the spinal cord is broken 
or severed, the portion thus separated no more communicates 
with the region above, and is accordingly paralyzed. It ney- 
ertheless is perfect in itself, and so continues all that class of 
functions denominated spontaneous or automatic. 

Longet and Van Deen perceived that a dividing of the 
anterior column from the rest of the cord induced paralysis of 
motion; and cutting away the posterior column produced a 
paralysis of sensation. ‘The irritating of them occasioned 
spasm and pain. In these experiments the gray matter of the 
column, and the middle column were injured. Stilling 
divided the anterior column carefully down to the gray mat- 
ter, producing no paralysis of motion; and Brown-Sequard, 
dividing the posterior column only, proved that sensibility 
in the legs, and pain on irritation were increased. ‘To destroy 
sensation, it was necessary to cut into the gray matter. ’ 


These experiments were followed by others, which seem 
to demonstrate what has been asserted, that the conducting 
nerve-tubes of the spinal roots of the nerves communicate 
through the gray matter of the cord, not only with the brain 
and two sides of the body, but with each other. The innv- 
merable nerve-arcs are thus operated. 


This explains that peculiar action, called reflex, auto- 
matic and diastaltic. It is clear that the influences excited 
by irritation of the nerves run continuously through the cord 
in specific directions; communicating with the muscles to 
produce spasm, and with the gland and vessels to produce 
secretion and vaso-motor action. The brain has no part in 
the matter, and so there is no sensation. 


Many molecular actions of the automatic character go 
on independent of sense and will, and even when the brain 
has been removed. Irritation to an incident or sensory nerve 
will be carried to the cord, and an influence conveyed thence 
by the motor nerves to the muscles, which will immediately 
contract. The appearance resembles the phenomena of sen- 
sation and pain. Animals decapitated struggle as they would 
if the brain was directing the operation. They seek to avoid 
the particular injury, put the irritating injury away with 
their power and writhing as in agony. 

This matter has been a riddle of the old physiologists. 
Des Cartes and Holler were of opinion that there was some- 
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where in the body a common sensorium to take cognizance of 
sensation. Prochaska took a somewhat similar view. Sir 
Gilbert Blane argued the matter as follows: ‘“‘When the 
head is cut off, its irritability remains, as appears by the 
motion of the ears when pricked or touched by a hot wire; 
and as the extremities are also irritable, it will not be said 
that consciousness and sensation exist in two separate portions 
of the same body.” 


Marshall Hall separated these peculiar phenomena from 
the category of cerebral or mental acts, and ascribed them to 
the spinal cord. He classified them as reflex, excito-motory 
or diastaltic action. 


Various normal actions of this character may be enumer- 
ated. ‘Those of the eyes when any object approaches them. 
The closure of the larynx in swallowing. The peculiar move- 
ments in breathing. ‘The different actions of various muscles 
in the act of deglutition. ‘The acts of expelling various sub- 
stances by the excretory organism. ‘The movements of the 
unborn child. Action performed from habit. Instinctive 
actions. Spasmodic and convulsive actions of the body. 


Strychnia, calabar bean, hemlock and tobacco affect the 
spinal functions directly; cold and alcohol affect both spinal 
cord and brain. Chloral acts on the brain, and is certain to 
destroy its power; nevertheless, it will preserve life after 
deadly doses of nux and calabar bean. 

The translation of impressions made on the centripetal 
nerves into motions the influence of which is carried along 
the centrifugal fibres, constitutes the so-called reflex action of 
the spinal cord. Its essential condition is that it is independ- 
ent of the agency of the brain, and is what is denominated 
unconscious. All unconscious actions are thus carried on. 
But whether they are so solely spinal, is worth further 
inquiry. These peculiar actions are accomplished without 
the sense of fatigue. That is attributed to the brain. 

In the lower animals the spinal cord does not act as a 
single organ; but rather as a collection of ganglia, each with 
powers and functions of its own. 

We have set forth that the nerve-fibres of the spinal cord. 
terminate in the ganglia there and are not connected with 
the brain. The old opinion was different. It may then be 
pleaded that the fibres could become smaller as they pro- 
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ceeded and so continue to the brain as they ascended. It is, 
however, generally conceded that the fibres terminate in the 
gray matter of the spine and that the gray matter performs 
the intercommunication. It has not, however, any direct 
communication with the cerebrum. Instead it passes con- 
tinuously to the optic thalami and terminates in the corpora 
striata. It is from that region that impressions pass and 
motive influences are transmitted. 

It will thus be perceived that the action of the cord is 
simple and automatic, when it acts by itself alone, and com- 
plex, when connected with the brain. The amphioxus is 
without a brain, and with sensory ganglia in merely a rudi- 
mentary state. It is therefore but a living automaton. It 
is supposed that man when asleep is in an analagous condition. 

The medulla oblongata is a conical body lying between 
the spinal cord and the brain. Its structure extends through 
the pons varoli to the crura of the brain. ‘There is great 
indefiniteness in relation to its lower boundary. It has an 
anterior and posterior fissure like the spinal cord, which are 
continuations of the spinal fissures and end in the calamus 
scriptorius above. The lateral halves thus produced are 
marked by three grooves, forming four eminences: 1. The 
anterior pyramids; 2. the olivary bodies; 3. the restiform 
bodies; 4. the posterior pyramids. At the anterior fissure 
about an inch below the pons varolii the nerve-fibres decus- 
sate; hence hurts and impressions made on one side produce 
their effects on the other side of the body. 


The anterior pyramids consist of white fibres which orig- 
inate near these decussating fasciculi of nerve-fibres. Each 
pyramid contains fibres which originate from the inner side 
of the other, as well as from its own side; they pass through 
the pons varolii into the crura cerebrai. This shows that the 
brain itself as well as the cerebellum is an outgrowth origin- 
ally from the medulla. Other fibres pass around the olivary 
bodies and are lost in the restiform bodies. 


The olivary bodies are so called from their peculiar 
shape. They are separated from the anterior pyramids by 
a groove in front, and from the restiform bodies by a groove 
behind. They are constituted of white nervous tissue, which 
encloses the olivary ganglion. ‘This is a gray mass and con- 
nects the vesicular matter of the pons varolii with that of the 
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cord below. The fibres of the olivary bodies are called the 
olivary tracts. ‘hey are continuous with the central part of 
the medulla oblongata, and from behind the anterior pyra- 
mids along the back part of the crura cerebri to the optic tha- 
lami and tubercula quadrigemina. ‘They exist only in man 
and the monkey tribes. ‘The seat of power in the medulla 1s 
in the ganglia. 

The restiform bodies are named from their rope-like 
appearance. They are continuous with the posterior and 
antero-lateral columns of the cord. ‘They ascend to the cere- 
bellum and are continuous with the inner part of its crus. 
Here they constitute a tract of communication from the spinal 
cord to the cerebellum. ‘They each enclose a gray nucleus or 
ganglion, from which issue the pneumogastric nerves and 
some of the roots of the glosso-pharyngeal. 

Back of the restiform bodies on the posterior pyramids, 
the line of demarcation is rather indefinite. They are sep- 
arated from each other by the posterior fissures. ‘Their fibres 
are continuous with the sensory trac. of the crura cerebri. 
They each contain a ganglion of gray matter from which the 
auditory nerves proceed. 

The name medulla oblongata implies that it is a con- 
tinuation of the spinal cord, which it connects with the brain. 
Indeed, it may be set down as the equator of the cerebro-spinal 
system; the cerebral structure at one pole and the spinal at 
the other. ‘The anterior pyramids and olivary tracts convey 
motor influences from the brain; the restiform bodies and 
posterior pyramids carry sensations. 

The medulla is itself a center; it contains the ganglia 
which control breathing and swallowing. The brain may be 
entirely removed and the spinal cord below clear to the origin 
of the phrenic nerve, without death necessarily ensuing; but 
the wound of the medulla arrests the muscular movements 
necessary for the breathing process. The medulla also exhib- 
its the property of reflex action. Its principal centripetal 
nerve is the pneumogastric; the violent respiratory movement 
occasioned by the sudden application of cold to the skin, a 
shower bath or the dashing of cold water into the face are 
conversions of this influence into reproductory muscular 
motions. 


It may be regarded as an exclusively automatic instru- 
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ment, which can work after the brain is cut away. Its sim. 
ple action will also continue though its commissural action 
has ceased; and is shown in conditions of discord or when 
certain drugs have been administered. In lesions of the brain 
breathing will continue; also when sensation and voluntary 
motions are supported through influence of drugs. 


The corpora striata and optic thalami consist of 
masses of ganglionic matter, at the top of the medulla. 
The two are so intimately connected that an injury to 
one is generally attended by injury to the other. There 
is still somewhat of indefiniteness in our knowledge in 
regard to their functions; but so near as we can judge, 
the striated bodies are centers of voluntary motion, and 
the optic thalami centers of sensation, especially that 
which is related to sight. This is the judgment of Dr. Todd: 
“The corpora striata and anterior horns are centers of 
motions; the optic thalami and posterior horns are centers of 
sensation. The anterior pyramids connect the former; the 
olivary bodies and perhaps some fibres of the anterior pyra- 
mids, the latter.” Dr. Todd accordingly argues “that the 
intimate connection of sensation and motion, whereby sensa- 
tion becomes a frequent exciter of motion and voluntary 
motion is always, in a state of health connected with sensa- 
tion, would a priori lead us to look for the respective centers 
of these two great faculties, not in juxtaposition, but in union, 
at least as intimate as that which exists between the corpus 
striatum and optic thalamus, or between the anterior and 
posterior horns of the spinal gray matter.” 


We must not, however, go so far as this to ascribe to them 
actual volition and sensation. ‘This is the blunder to which 
they are always liable, who habitually think that the brain 
does this or that, as though it was the lord of the manor, or 
to be very literal, the Beel Zebub or master of the house. 
The real truth appears to be as follows: The posterior horns 
of the spinal cord and the optic thalami are the agents of 
the function of sensation; the anterior horns and the corpora 
striata are the mediums of voluntary motion. Without the 
brain itself, there is no will or sensation and without a mind 
at the brain, the matter is not helped in the least. 


The corpora quadrigemina are interesting to us as Con- 
stituting the origin of the optic nerves. In the earlier period 
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of pre-natal life, they take position at the front of all the nerv- 
ous structures; but they are soon mastered and pushed back 
by the frontal lobes of the brain. They are closely connected 
with the medulla. 


Many barbarous, but unsuccessful experiments have been 
made to determine the real powers and functions of these 
bodies. The injuries produced general convulsive move- 
ments; and when performed on one side, manifested the dis- 
turbance on the other. Similar results took place when the 
crus cerebelli was cut or otherwise injured. Especially is 
this true of the rotary motions of which so much has been 
said. Brown-Sequard proved that by puncturing the left 
side of the corpora and the pons varolii with a pin, the right 
eye is convulsed; and vice versa. The animal also moved 
sideways, describing a circle, the head at the circumference 
and the tail at the center. Magendie perceived certain inju- 
ries to the cerebellum to cause it to go backward, and others to 
the striated bodies obliged it to rush forward. Florenz 
effected like results by wounding the semicircular canals in 
the ears; and Lorget by evacuating the humor of the eye. 
Such phenomena have been observed in attacks of epilepsy. 
Vertigo and partial blindness may help produce them. 


We have now reached the top of the spinal column and 
bestowed a notice on its important structures. The spinal 
cord, its complex divisions and curious machinery have been 
set forth; also the medulla oblongata at the superior extremity. 
It has been perceived that the cord was able to maintain itself 
away from the brain, and was for a most important purpose 
a distinct and independent organism. We have gone further 
and traced out the group of ganglia which pertain to the 
medulla, and constitute the upper termination. The motor 
nerves end in the corpora striata; the sensory in the optic 
thalami. These two bodies are really united by a gray and 
white commissure, and so may as well be regarded as a com- 
pound ganglion. 

The crura or legs of the cerebrum and cerebellum pro- 
ceed from the medulla. Each crus cerebri is composed of 
two strands; the lower one is constituted of fibres from the 
anterior pyramids and the olivary bodies, and ending in the 
corpus striatum, passing into the gray matter in little bundles. 
These fibres, as may well be presumed, are motor. The upper 
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Or superior one is derived from the posterior pyramids of 
the medulla, and terminates in the optic thalami. These 
fibres are sensory, and decussate in the mesocephalon, while 
the others decussate in the medulla itself. Between the two 
strands is a layer of dark ganglionic material, denominated 
the locus niger. 

The crura cerebelli are constituted of fibres from the res- 
tiform bodies, with some from the anterior pyramids. These 
fibres make their way to the ganglion within the cerebellum 
known as the corpus dentatum, and end there. 


Thus the crura of the cerebellum end in the ganglion of 
that organ; and the legs of the cerebrum end, the sensory 
part in the optic thalami and the motor part in the corpora 
striata as has been stated. As these two bodies constitute a 
single compound ganglion, the two classes of fibres, it will 
be seen. meet together, in this great arc, there to carry out the 
purpose ot registration. 


Between the strands of the crura of the cerebrum and the 
crura of the cerebellum are included the olivary bodies; the 
fibres of which make their way upward and divide or bifur- 
cate, one branch going to the corpora quadrigemina and the 
other to the optic thalami. This latter branch, as has been 
already stated, constitutes a part of the crura cerebri. The 
seat of power of the medulla oblongata, it will be remem- 
bered, is in this ganglion. 

The crura cerebri are, as will be seen, compound struc- 
tures—the anterior motor strand, the posterior sensory strand, 
both continuing from the medulla; and the locus niger 
between, connecting the ganglionic matter of the medulla 
with that of the optic thalami and corpora striata. 

Thus from the lowest extremity of the spinal cord to 
these great ganglia, there is an unbroken channel of gray 
nervous matter. 

Various nerves branch off the anterior strands as they 
make their way to the corpora striata. Roots of the spinal 
accessory, the hypoglossal, facial, abducens, the small root of 
the fifth the trochlearis, and the oculo-motor nerves, all motor, 
here exist. ‘The other strand, posterior, gives off the pneumo- 
gastric, glosso-pharyngeal and the sensory root of the fifth. 

The layer of ganglionic matter that exists on the convo- 
lutions of the brain, has therefore no communication with the 
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vesicular matter of the spinal axis, except through the numer- 
ous fibres that radiate upon it in all directions from the great 
sensory focus, the optic thalamus, and those which converge 
from it to the motor ganglia the corpora striata. Of these 
fibres there must be many millions. The brain is an excep- 
tion in its structure to the other parts of the nervous system; 
they have their ganglia in the center, while that organ has its 
ganglia on the surface. In this way more surface is obtained ; 
and this is further increased by the convolutions, so that some 
670 square inches of surface is furnished, and blood is copi- 
ously supplied and freely removed. It receives the impres- 
sions from below and sends forth certain influences in return; 
thus giving employment to the compound ganglia which are 
thalami in front and striated bodies behind, and themselves 
do business with all the sensory and motor nerves of the body. 


These compound ganglia made up of the sensory thalami 
and the motor corpora striata, are not, however, all that have 
business to transact. Before them are the two ganglia or 
bulbs of the olfactory nerves. Behind are the corpora quad- 
trigemina, which are the ganglia of the optic nerves. A little 
way further back, at the posterior pyramids, where these join 
or become the crura cerebri, are those of the auditory nerves; 
and close by the gustatory ganglia. All these ganglia exer- 
cise the function of special nerves, and are subordinate to the 
optic thalami, which constitute their common register. Each 
of these ganglia is commissured with its fellow and with each 
of the others. In the same way also all the parts are com- 
missured, the different lobes of the cerebrum, the opposite 
hemispheres, the various convolutions, the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum. Among these commissures are the corpus callo- 
sum, the formix, the anterior, the posterior, the left and the 
superior longitudinal commissures. 


_ This is complexity complicated into a double twisted 
unity, whose operations are about as sinuous and tortuous as 


those of the being whose life and work is to employ these 
various structures. 


In short, the optic thalami, corpora striata, the corpora 
quadrigemina, auditory and gustatory and olfactory ganglia, 
make up an isolated apparatus. The brain is distinct from 
them and superadded to them. If it is cut away, there is a 
certain degree of consciousness continuing; about the same 
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as exists in vertebrates that never had any brain. Dr. Car. 
penter has accordingly defined these ganglia as constituting 
the true common sensorium. 

We may consider the intellectual principle as possessing 
powers, properties and faculties of its own. It is acted upon 
by the impressions existing in the thalamus, which are deliy. 
ered to it by the intervening fibres. “They act upon the intel- 
lectual principle and are acted upon by it. The returning 
influence, or whatever it is, comes down by the connecting 
fibres to the corpora striata and proceeds along the crura 
cerebri to the anterior pyramids of the medulla, where it 
decussates and acts in the opposite side of the spinal cord. 

The pons varolii evidently maintains the integrity of the 
ganglia of the sensorium; and we shall yet see that the cere. 
bellum belongs to the same family group. One of the triple 
strand constituting the crus, is connected with the corpora 
quadrigemina, from which the eyes proceed; and so with the 
optic thalami; second, with the restiform bodies in which are 
the ganglia of the pneumogastric nerve and part of the glosso- 
pharyngeal; and the third becomes the pons varolii. 

As it stands upon the crura, it consists of a median lobe 
and two hemispheres; fishes and reptiles having no hemi- 
spheres or pons varolii. From the central column of each 
hemisphere white fibrous planes are given off; then from these 
secondary, and again tertiary. These planes are covered with 
ganglionic matter, and exhibit fissures lined with pia matter. 

The anatomical structure of the cerebellum indicates its 
character. The median lobe appears first; afterward the 
hemispheres as adjunct. The lobe communicates with the 
optic thalamus; the hemispheres with the restiform bodies of 
the medulla. It is conjectured that the corpus dentatum or 
inner ganglion communicates with the sensory parts of the 
cord, and the superficial gray matter with the thalamus. 

The function of the cerebellum appears to be the regu- 
lation and co-ordinating of movements. The various acts to 
overcome the tendency to fall, the maintenance of a standing 
position; the actions of walking, running and _ climbing, 
require a special organ to combine them; and the cerebellum 
seems to answer that purpose. Its close connection with the 
optic ganglion indicates that the faculty of sight has to do with 
the matter, and aids in this co-ordinating of the muscular 
motion. 
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HINTS ON THE SERVICE OF FOOD. 


By MACBETH BAIN. 


any very active mentality, who needs an object for 

self-expression, to be too long in the quiet of stili 

life, or to be too much isolated from human activi- 
ties. Such brainy, nervy people need much mental food, for 
they work much on the mental planes—far more than they 
generally have any idea of. And their foods are many. And 
they need the foods of the manifold human activities—mate- 
rial, magnetic, mental and spiritual. Were country life the 
social joy that it should be, our mental foods could be found 
there. But in the present stage of our national unfoldment 
this life is very much of a desolate wilderness to those whose 
chief food is in fellowship. Over and over again I have sent 
hard students of the transcendental, even for the very healing 
and nourishing, ay, for the very saving of their mental body, 
into the life of the streets of London or of some large town, 
there to mingle for a time with the elements, and to share in 
the external activities of their mundane existence. And [| 
have never known this change of mental food to fail as a cure 
when it was well fulfilled. For their magnetic body, which 
had been worn bare through the intense activity of a brain 
ever a-working in isolation, thus reclothes itself in the human 
magnetisms with which, naturally, the crowded haunts of the 
human family abounds. ‘This hint will explain much to some 
of my strenuous readers. 


Yes, our students of the transcendental and our dwellers 
in the inner world can overdo this good. And so it ceases 
to be a good for us. All excess is sin against our divine 
Genius; and if we thus violate the holy law of our life we 
shall surely suffer for it. All excess is sin, as saith the word 
of ancient wisdom: “Be not righteous overmuch!” 1. e., wear 
hot thy strength away in needless and fruitless worrying 
about anything of good. 


To know when a work is done and to leave it then as 


A ND so I would say here that it is, e. g., not good for 
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done, z. e., to be able not to lay hands on it again, is an impor- 
tant item in the wisdom of Life which we must all learn 
sooner or later for our peace. 

The over-anxious temperament that is prone to yield 
itself to worry, even for perfection, must learn not to do 0. 
It must control its tendency to a fidgety touching and re-touch- 
ing of things by saying: “I will not thus worry about trifles, 
I shall leave things just as they are as much as I can.” Yes, 
for the self-worried it is good to learn from the Jaisser faire 
wisdom of holy Nature. How slow she is to change! how 
very gradual are her processes of mutation and transmutation! 

Oh! could the self-worrier only learn this wisdom of life 
from holy Nature. What a boon to his friends it would be, 
and what a rest it would bring to his own weary soul! 

Indeed, indeed, we cannot be wiser than our God, nor 
greater than our own holy nature. And to give ourselves to 
an excess, even of introspection, of prayer, of meditation, or 
of concentration, is as truly a violation of the law of our life 
as to drink strong drink or to eat food to excess. 


But it is not easy for strenuous, earnest, ardent souls to 
learn this lesson. And so it is that many, many invaluable 
vessels are shattered beyond repair in this life, just because 
they have failed to learn this simple truth. They have not yet 
allowed their artist, even their own Holy Christ-genius, to 
mould and form all the ways of their life according to the 
norm of beauty, and to keep them stayed therein. But when 
the Holy One brings forth the sense of proportion unto its 
fulness of power in such strenuous souls then assuredly they 
will enter into the rest of the peace of God. And I believe 
that what I have just said will seriously help such into this 
holy rest of their nature. 


For the majority of the cases of insomnia I doubt not that 
a cure would be in holy wedlock, 1. e., in the true married 
state, wherein there is a free and full giving and receiving 
and an easy and continuous and spontaneous blending of the 
elements of human life. 

Many are the foods of the bodies, and to every body its 
own food. And all our bodies must be fed at the right 
time, and in due season, if we are to be well through and 
through. And the foods of the affectional body are in holy 
love. And so I have always said to my young friends: Do 
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not deny, do not refuse holy love when she is offered unto you 
of God’s good will. Verily, Love is holy; verily, in holy 
Love is God given freely and fully. In the sharing of the 
bread of Life is life. In fellowship or holy mateship is the 
great spiritual communion and the all beauty of the mystery 
thereof. And without it there is no eucharistic oblation unto 
God, the God of Life. But as wedlock, in its commonly 
accepted mode of existence, is assuredly not in the lot of every 
man and woman we meet amid the social tangle and chaos of 
the immature humanity of our day, and as its kindred friend, 
even a whole-hearted fellowship, seems to be hard for many 
victims of the isolating anti-social disorder to obtain, our doc- 
trine must raise us even above the need of dependence on these 
services if it is to be a doctrine of the true freedom of life, if 
we are to find in it a full emancipation from the power of fear. 

Now, sleeplessness becomes a terror as soon as we begin 
to fear it. Therefore our doctrine must raise us above even 
this fear. 

Unto fear of any kind I give no quarter whatsoever. I 
go about slaying fear, and there is no service I do so willingly 
for any soul as to annihilate its fear bogies. I say it is the 
very devil; and in the state of fear is hell. For it is the great 
unreality, claiming to be something, ay, claiming in many 
minds to be all, claiming to be their God. And so it is the 
supreme Liar. But we know it, for we have passed through 
itt dominion. And we know that in essence it is not. 

This is why I, who am really a fearless soul, was made 
subject to it, suffering cruelly under its bondage for many 
years, until the holy Genius of my soul delivered me from 
its power. 

And many precious lives known to me have been blighted 
through the fear-thoughts instilled into their young mind by 
a false religious training; ay, even concerning the Holy One 
of Blessing, our God who is Love. 

And so I say most deliberately: Fear not, dear soul; 
there is no good whatsoever in fear for thee now. Time was, 
in thy past, when it was needful for self-preservation. But 
it is no more needful for one who knows that he is a child of 


eternity, a pilgrim of the ages, that the Cosmos is his home 
for evermore. 
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And now, before I cease this talk, 1 would say a word 
about sleeplessness, a disorder that so cruelly afflicts and 
distresses so many of the finest minds of our day. I do go 
because so many have told me of what they have suffered 
through it. Not that I needed such information, for I myself 
have so suffered from my student days, when any abnormal 
strain was imposed on me, being sometimes even for several 
weeks on end without one hour’s good sleep. It is almost 
incredible, but I well remember this condition lasting 
through one period of about six weeks. Such has been so 
common an experience with me that it ceased to alarm me. 
There was discomfort, but no fear for the loss of my reason. 
And I say so now, in order to assure the fearful ones who 
are, of course, told that unless they get their sleep they will 
lose their reason. I have known gentle sufferers from this 
most unpleasant disorder who have gone through many years 
of this pain, and, having borne it well, have received through 
its ministry the great spiritual gifts of patience and self- 
control, and many other gracious gifts of a holy and abiding 
beauty. 


And if I can help any of our brothers or sisters by this 
present word either to overcome or to endure well this dis- 
order, I shall not have suffered in vain. For a very sure way 
so to overcome a disorder that it will eventually cease from 
your experience is to know how to be able to endure it, and 
to do so well. Then, indeed, it becomes your servant for 


good. 


Sleeplessness is only accentuated restlessnes, taking form 
of manifestation, and its great cause is in the lack of the true 


and harmonious expression of the soul or genius of our life. 


If our life or soul is expressed wrongly, e. g., if we are sub- 
jected to any exaggerated mode of expression or overstrain, 
which makes us to sound our note untruly, if the holy Genius 
of our health, the Christ-wisdom of our nature, is not allowed 
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to guide us wisely in all our ways, we shall surely suffer. 
This holy Genius it is who tells us what we should do and 
not do, where we should go and not go, what we should eat 
and not eat, whom we should associate with and whom we 
should avoid, in order to our health. And if only we allow 
this divine Emmanuel to guide us in all these details of our 
life, we shall never be subjected to overstrain nor to condi- 
tions that can seriously hurt our health. But 1 have spoken 
so fully of this in “The Christ of the Holy Grail” that I 
shall now refer my readers to that book. 


Also, if our life or soul is expressed inharmoniously, 7. e., 
if we are compelled to live in an uncongenial way, then our 
life or soul is not really being expressed; there is no deliver- 
ance of the self, and there is no peace. 


Rest only comes through the individualized word of the 
one Life, 7. e., our Genius uttering itself in and through our 
whole nature. And if the modes of utterance are in any way 
forced or constrained, or if the utterance is checked, there is 
no personal expression of our God, and there can be no rest 
for the soul. The great rest abides only for those who utter 
God, even as God wills to be uttered, 7. e., according to the 
individual idiosyncrasies. And that is the expression of the 
true Self or Genius, the uttering of our holy word. 


Now, there is one sure fact of supreme importance here. 
It is that we are not forced to eat or drink anything against 
our will. We can absolutely control the quality and quan- 
tity of our foods and drinks. ‘This is certainly according to 
the holy law of our nature, and this law should not be vio- 
lated by one will ever seeking to impose itself on another 
equally responsible will. ‘To do so is to sin very grievously 
against the holy Genius of the soul of the brother or sister 
in Life. 

Well now, for insomnia it is of first importance that 
there should be the most serious abstemiousnesss, not only 
during the period of suffering, but before and after it, and 
all that [ have already said relative to foods, and to the wise 
or chaste use of foods, is of vital importance here. For there 
must be the rest of the whole nature, and our modes of nour- 
ishing our flesh have much to do with the quiet or rest of the 
nerve-body. We simply must respect, ay, reverence our 
flesh. And the stomach is as important an organ of this body 
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as is the brain or heart. And if we would rest well we must 
so care for our stomach’s comfort or health that we can 
never abuse it. 


“Starve a fever,” is an old and wise saying. And it holds 
good here. The sufferer from the fevers or nerve-storms of 
insomnia must be content to eat practically no food during 
the nerve-storm period. He may take that as an absolute 
doctrine and hold by it, notwithstanding all the persuasions 
of fond but ignorant or foolish friends. If he is naturally 
inclined for his food he must then deny this tendency. For 
there is a tendency in highly-wrought temperaments to be 
often tasting or nibbling something. ‘This is, of course, even 
in itself a symptom of this nerve-disorder, even a super- sensi- 
tive anxiety about one’s physical well-being. Well now, he 
must learn from what I now say patiently to endure as pro- 
longed a fast as the fever of insomnia lasts. 


He may sip cold or hot water mingled with a little milk, 
or thin barley-water, but even that not too frequently. And 
when he takes any food it should be of the lightest kind and 
quietly nourishing, such as a plain wheaten biscuit, some rice 
or barley boiled in milk, or a thin gruel of onion and wheat 
meal—just enough to keep the fire a-burning! But let all 
that can be done in this material degree for the quiet of the 
body be done, let every law of our physical life, such as those 
pertaining to fresh air, bodily exercises and positions, be ful- 
filled, if this great law of life’s need, even that of our true 
self-expression, is not fulfilled, all else will surely be in vain, 
1. e., the cure will not be really a perfect one. And s0, I 
repeat, before we can enter into the great rest, we must live, 
1. e., we must utter the Life or divinity or genius of our nature, 
we must allow God in us, even our Emmanuel, our deathless, 
ageless, healthful Christ-child, to speak forth its own word 
of beautiful life. Thus only can we be in health. 


And for those who are thus uttering their true Self, even 
God, one hour of the sweet, gentle, pure sleep thus obtained, 
will be of much greater value for the services of recreation 
than may be found in many hours of the deep, heavy sleep 
into which the grosser animal soul plunges the grosser body. 

Now, in order to live there must be an object to call 
forth our energy; but it must be in the Will of Life and 
according to the Law of Life, 7. e., there must be no violation 
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of law in any degree of our being by the overstrain of any 
mental or psychic or physical faculty through this expression 
of our Life. Thus, e. g., we must not allow our mind to 
become engrossed in any one theme to the exclusion of all 
others, we must live according to the law of the middle way, 
even of our own holy nature. Walking thus in the holy path, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, learning 
from her wisdom to avoid all exaggerations whatsoever, even 
in our devotion to the services of good, learning from her 
holy beauty to deny all extremes in doctrine, in which for 
many fine intellects is a most subtle temptation to a certain 
mode of self-indulgence, allowing her, the Gracious One, to 
minister to all our needs from her many pure and simple 
sources of comfort, thus fulfilling the whole law of Life, we 
shall surely live fully. And no one who can thus satisfy the 
one norm of his life in holy nature, even his divine Genius, 
will suffer from restlessness and its resultant insomnia. 

Therefore, we must allow the Genius of the soul, even 
the Christ of the hidden wisdom, to show us how best to serve 
Life, and that is, how best to express our whole or true or 
holy Self. 

How best to serve Life! Ah, there we have it. And 
learning this, we have learned the secret of Life, finding this, 
we have found the magic. We have found our Christ, our 
Healer, our Saviour. 





THE SELF-RELIANT MAN THE SAVIOR OF HIM- 
SELF AND A TEACHER OF THE WORLD. 


Let a Stoic open the resources of man and tell men they 
are not leaning willows, but can and must detach themselves; 
that with the exercise of self-trust, new powers shall appear; 
that a man is the word made flesh, born to shed healing to 
the nations; that he should be ashamed of our compassion, 
and that the moment he acts from himself, tossing the laws, 
the books, idolatries and customs out of the window, we pity 
him no more, but thank and revere him; and that teacher shall 
restore the life of man to splendor and make his name dear 
to all history EMERSON, “Self-Reliance.” 








THE COMING OF HEHUH. 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELLER. 


Translated by SAMUEL NEU. 


Omee, noble king of the Great Middle Country, and 
by him called the Tale of the Coming of Hehuh, set 
down by Lipo-via, the Scribe, give ear: 

The sons of Mahm, the mighty king of all Ansage had 
slumbered in the land of Raah, had slumbered, dreaming of 
the dreams of Raah, where all men dream and no man is 
awake save him the dreamers dream a dreamer is. But 
Hehuh, eldest of the sons of Mahm, slept not, for in his 
father’s court was he and not in Raah, where all his brothers 
slept. 

The morning came when all men should awake, and none 
awoke. Then rose the mighty king whose arm is even in this 
land of ours, and called forth Hehuh, sent him forth to Raah 
to wake his brothers, who should wake the land. And 
Hehuh went as Mahm, the king, had bid, and came to Raah 
and stopped before the gate. Within he saw his brother 
Chistobha, who slumbered in a dream of darkness dire from 
which anon he struggled to awake but could not, for so heavy 
slumber was. Therefore did Hehuh go within the gate and 
gaze upon the brow of Chistobha. He called him by his 
name and he awoke. Then told he him the time to wake had 
come; and they went on, their brothers to awake. 

Beside a fire that burned with unseen fuel they found 
their brother Kapagha asleep; and he was dreaming in a 
dream of power, where in all men were slaves to his command 
and he was lord of all he gazed upon. And Hehuh spoke to 
him, that he awake, but he woke not because the dream of 
power withheld him, and he loved to dream the dream. 
Then Chistobha laid hands upon his breast and roughly shook 
him till the dream dispelled and Hehuh told him it was time 
to wake. And they went on, their brothers to awake. 

Upon a pile of mire Dirachu slept and dreamed a dream 


T a tale of the Ancient Traveller, told at the Court of 
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wherein a maiden was, and she was his to do with as he 
might. ‘To him did Hehuh speak the waking word, but he 
heard not; the maiden’s song was sweet. And Chistobha 
grasped roughly on his arms and shook him, but the dream 
withheld him yet; the maiden’s touch was soft indeed. Then 
Kapagha went boldly to the dream and took away the maid, 
and he awoke. Then Hehuh told him it was time to wake, 
and they went on to seek their other kin. 

So found they Lahuki who wrought in oil fair pictures 
in his dream, till Dirachu sent to the dream a maiden fairer 
far than all the paintings that Lahuki wrought. So found 
they Vahimun whose dream was gay with dancing fires and 
who would not awake until the fires were shaped by Lahuki 
so they were still and could not dance anon. And Mashivo, 
twin brother of Hehuh, they found upon a lonely, steep hill- 
top, who dreamt a dream of light till Vahiman cast shadows 
on the dream, and he awoke. 

All these, the noble sons of Mahm, Hehuh awoke. But 
there were others in the land who slept, and they were 
Hehuh’s brothers too, and these the sons of Mahm must find 
and wake. Therefore to these, his brothers, Hehuh spoke: 

“Go forth, my brothers, in the land of Raah, and seek 
our brothers where they sleep in dreams, and wake them, for 
the time to wake has come. There will be some that my word 
will not wake; on these let Chistobha lay hands of might. 
And if too rough his hands to quell their dreams, let Kapagha 
and Dirachu contend, and Lahuki and Vahimun and you, 
fair Mashivo, each try his skill to wake. For each of you has 
dreamed another dream and each may know tthe sleeper’s 
dream to stay. Despair not if your skill does not avail, try 
not too long (that yours the merit be), for one of you will 
waken him who sleeps, if he a son is of the great king, Mahm. 
And if he be not, this is not his day. Wake those the first that 
have the will to serve. When wakes the sleeper he will ask 
for food. Give him enough that he may seek for more, but do 
not overfeed him when he wakes. Tell him that Chistobha 
has food enough for all our brothers, though his way be 
rough, and he will feed all those who aid our work. Tell him 
that Kapagha and Lahuki have fiery wine, that he may drink 
himself to sleep again if he will not be awake. When wakes 
the sleeper he will be adazed. His eyes will blink, because 
the sun is bright. Shade you his eyes until their sight is 
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strong. Be patient, for yourselves have been awaked. But 
if he will not train his blinking eyes to see the light, and 
hides them in the dark, go you your way. No light will come 
to him. 

“Go forth. You know the law of mighty Mahm: That 
those shall be awaked who will to wake; yet, lest one be 
awaked who will not wake, dire penalties shall come to him 
that breaks the law. The day has come to do this work. Ere 
passes it, see that the work is done.” 

Then journeyed forth the noble sons of Mahm and 
waked their brothers in the land of Raah. And those awaked 
woke others in the land. And I was there and saw that these 
things were. 

And the king addressed his courtiers and said that truly 
the day had come when all the sons of Mahm should wake. 
And the Ancient Traveller said to me, so no one hear, that 
all his courtiers were sons of Mahm, and slept. This the 
king told them not, but I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, have set it also 
down. 

EPILOGUE. 


Behold the evil that has come upon the land. Who is 
this that can stay a river’s flood when it rises beyond its banks 
and slays what lives and carries away the works of man? So 
rose the River of the South on whose broad waters men were 
wont to carry on the trade with the South Land. 

For many years men had forseen this great disaster and 
had built dams, strong and mighty, to withhold the flood. 
But with each season the waters higher rose, until at last the 
great dams burst, and the South Land is no more, and many 
warriors of the king have journeyed to the gods. 

When the people, even those who long and well had 
served the noble king, Omee, beheld his warriors gone, they 
rose in great rebellion, and Abha, a low-born son, led them. 
And the land was in great turmoil. 

The Ancient Traveller, he that came whence no man 
knew, who in the aforetime had counselled the king wisely, 
when rose the barbarians of the South, counselled the land to 
be at peace, that when the season changed the waters would 
abate. But they hungered, now that the South Land is no 
more, and heeded him not. Then did the Ancient Traveller 
wrap about him his great robe, and with the king and those 
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that were loyal of his courtiers, he journeyed forth. To seek 
the great king, Mahm, they went. Three days we journeyed 
and the Ancient Traveller was with us. And on the fourth 
day as the dawn broke he was with us no more, and no man 
could tell whither he had gone. 

Therefore is the work that the noble king, Omee, laid 
on me in days of peace, come to an end. No more shall the 
pen of Lipo-va, the Scribe, set down the words of truth, for 
no more shall they be spoken in the days of men now living. 
Now, therefore, do I close this book and seal it well with the 
great seal of Omee, for so he does command. 

Of him who may find these records in ages yet unborn, 
I do make one great request: That he put them into the 
tongue his brothers speak and give to them his name, even as 
a householder gives his name to the foundling he finds upon 
his doorstep, that they may not go nameless into the world. 

Here ends the work of Lipo-va, the Scribe. 





PAY AS YOU GO. 


A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life; 
and know that it is the part of prudence to face every claim- 
ant and pay every just demand on your time, your talents, 
or your heart. Always pay; for first or last you must pay 
your entire debt. Persons and events may stand for a time 
between you and justice, but it is only a postponement. You 
must pay at last your own debt. If you are wise you will 
dread a prosperity which only loads you with more. Benefit 
isthe end of nature. But for every benefit which you receive, 
a tax is levied. He is great who confers the most benefits. 
He is base—and that is the one base thing in the universe— 
to receive favors and render none. I[n the order of nature we 
cannot render benefits to those from whom we receive them, 
or only seldom. But the benefit we receive must be rendered 
again, line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to somebody. 
Beware of too much good staying in your hand. It will fast 
corrupt and worm worms. Pay it away quickly in some sort. 

—EMERSON, “Compensation.” 





CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
By F. G. D. 
EXTRACTS FROM SWEDENBORG. 


They who permit themselves to be overcome by sensual 
appetites resemble the animals and continue in that grade. 
He therefore is merely an animal, when the understanding 
is subjected to the will and to the senses. This outward man 
has frquently only outward thoughts; he ponders and judges 
with ardour and cunning, because his thoughts are very near 
to his speech, and are chiefly contained in it. His under- 
standing rests wholly on his sensations and his memory. This 
man may be learned, because knowledge and science are con- 
tained in his natural grade, but if he does not direct his facul- 
ties towards heaven and if his science have not the Divine for 
its objects, the other higher grades of divine life remain closed 
against him, and the learned man that only judges according 
to his senses, only resembles the animals, and does not possess 


the truth nor know the good. All this is testified by the 
examples of many learned men, who, with all their science, 
are the greatest enemies of God and their own souls. 


The learned man, who regards everything in reference 
to himself and to the senses, makes himself like the animal 
and has light only in the animal instinct. 


The outward is sufficient for human wisdom, but not for 
that of God, as that which comes alone from him. This last 
is the only higher science which in the eyes of God has any 
value; but it alone is of true value to man. What advantage 
to him are physics, or the eloquence of other men? None. 
The happiness of life consists in this, that we love God and 
our fellow men. The uncultured but religious man is often 
more enlightened than the most celebrated academicians of 
Europe, because he is an inner and spiritual man. He pos 
sesses love and faith, which alone ennoble mankind; he pos- 
sesses the good and the true, in which is contained the sum 
of God and of all created beings. 
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